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THE  TALKING  ANIMAL. 

h  TN  these  alarming  days,  when  such  formidable  discoveries 
f  1  are  being  made  as  to  our  genealogy,  it  behooves  us  on  no 
[•  account  to  let  go  or  waive  those  old  and  respectable  dis- 
I  tinctiuns  which  have  at  various  times  been  made  with  the 
laudable  object  of  drawing  a  hard-and-fast  line  between 
US  and  those  whom  we  suppose  we  are  still  {Mjrmitted  to 
describe  as  the  inferior  creatures.  No  one  can  well  commit 
a  more  desiiicable  action  than  is  involved  in  repudiating  or 
disownin''  iiis  own  ilesh  and  blood ;  still  there  are  circum¬ 
stances  and  occasions  which  justify  a  person  in  striving  to 
make  out,  if  the  relationship  cannot  wholly  be  denied,  that 
the  connection  is,  at  any  rate,  very  remote.  That  is  just 
the  positiou,  we  take  it,  mat,  at  the  very  worst,  man  can  be 
said  to  occupy  towards  his  anthropomorphic  ancestors ; 
and,  therefore,  without  cutting  them  dead  altogether,  he 
may  surely  be  allowed  to  show  that  the  lapse  of  time,  with 
its  su|)erveuing  broad  lines  of  distinction,  has  made  the 
kinship  even  more  remote  than  is  usually  associated  with 
an  Irish  cousin. 

It  is  not  likely  that  a  better  class-distinction,  a  more 
satisfactory  assertion  of  superior  caste,  will  ever  be  made, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  good  old  definition  that  “  man  is 
a  talking  animal.”  Our  fair  readers — of  whom  we  hope 
we  have  many  —  will  not  be  offended  by  our  informing 
them  that  when  such  a  proposition  as  “  man  is  a  talking 
animal  ”  is  put  forward  as  a  definition,  it  does  not  mean 
tirat  he  is  one  of  the  talking  animals,  but  that  he  is  the 
only  talking  animal.  Tliis  being  so,  it  follows  that  the 
definition  must  be  given  up  as  soon  as  stated,  if  by  talk  be 
signified  a  mere  oral  method  of  communication  between 
one  living  tiring  and  another.  Ants  are  proverbially  silent 
workers;  yet  it  is  probable  that  sharper  ears  than  ours 
would  detect  something  akin  to  the  fussy  hum  we  can 
ourselves  observe  in  a  hive  of  working-bees, —  to  the 
hoa^^c  notes  of  call  and  resjxrnse  we  note  in  the  social 
crow,  —  to  the  whizzing  clamor  of  fieldfares  when  bullied 
by  or  bullying  an  aggressive  hawk,  or  to  the  sweet,  long- 
drawn  pipings  of  our  garden  warblers  when  stirred  to 
intercourse  by  love.  Indeed,  we  might  traverse  the  whole 
animal  kingdom  without  being  able  to  lay  our  finger  upon 
a  single  family  of  whose  members  we  could  affirm  with  any 
confi  leiice  that  they  never  communicate  with  each  other 
by  what  may  fairly  be  called  speech.  Tlic  horse  is  one  of 
the  most  silent,  the  pig  one  of  the  most  lotpiacious  of 
animals;  yet  each  alike  knows  how  to  summon  his  fellow  by 
intelligible  sounds,  in  moments  of  appetite,  anger  or  excite¬ 
ment.  Clearly,  therefore,  when  it  is  said,  and  if  it  is  to  be 
continued  to  be  said,  by  way  of  definition,  that  “  man  is  a 
talking  animal,”'  we  must  ascribe  to  the  power  of  talk  some¬ 
thing  more  profound  and  extensive  than  the  capacity  of 
co^aring  wants  and  guarding  interests. 

Tile  tln-eshold  of  the  incpiiry  is  not  encouraging.  Not 
conversation,  but  the  subject  of  conversation,  being  the 
note  or  distinguishing  mark  which  is  to  enable  us  to  say 
that  we  are  not  fratricides  or  cannibals,  our  efforts  must  be 
directed  to  showing  that  our  tojiics  are  as  lofty  as  our 
pretentions.  That  they  are  potentially  so  in  all  cases,  and 
Mtually  so  in  some,  we  shall  see ;  but  a  survey  of  the 
lower  lands  of  human  discourse,  rather  strengthens  than 
rreakens  the  painful  theory,  which  makes  us  at  one  end 
touch  the  creatures  of  flood  and  field.  We  will  suppose  a 


very  common  case,  and  sketch  a  scene  that  will  be  readily 
recognized.  A  party  of  well-to-<lo  people  —  refined,  gentle, 
educated,  in  the  sense  in  which  those  words  are  generally 
employed  —  have  been  spending  the  day  in  travel.  They 
are  on  their  road  from  Rome  to  Florence,  —  from  the  most 
famous  of  ancient  cities  to  the  most  beautiful  of  modern. 
Tliey  have  means  and  leisure ;  and,  spurning  the  cheap 
convenience  of  the  rail,  they  are  journeying  by  easy  stages, 
under  the  care  of  a  pleasantly  slow  vetlurino.  AMiat  have 
tliey  seen  to-slay  ?  rerhaps  they  have  visited  Assisi,  lifted 
loving  eyes  to  the  frescoes  of  Giotto,  and  lowered  reverent 
ones  before  the  last  resting-places  of  the  good  and  great 
St.  Francis.  Perhaps  they  have  loitered  at  Cortona, 
wandered  round  its  PeLasgic  walls,  or  been  set  ivondering 
by  the  sight  of  that  marvellous  female  head,  the  most 
recious  record  of  ancient  pictorial  art,  found  in  the 
aker’s  oven  of  the  famous  city.  Perhaps  they  have 
gazed  into  the  still  silveiy  depths  of  that  pellucid  stream, 
“  a  mirror  and  a  bath  for  Beauty’s  youngest  daughters,” 
overlooked  by  the  disputable  temple  of  “fair  and  deli¬ 
cate  proportions.”  Perhaps  the  forenoon  was  spent  at 
Perugia,  in  the  Sala  del  Cambio,  or  in  the  sacristy  of  the 
San  Pietro  in  Casinensis.  Night  has  fallen.  The  lumbering 
carriage  stands  —  without  driver,  without  horses,  without 
bm'den  —  in  tlie  solitary  courtyard.  The  trusty  team  are 
feeding  in  the  warm  dusk  stable.  Tlie  swarthy  driver  is 
sitting  in  the  kitchen,  eating  his  simple  Italian  supper. 
Our  English  travellers  are  up  stairs,  looking  almost  as  cosy 
and  comfortable  as  at  home.  Tliey  have  finished  their 
meal,  and  will  soon  retire  to  rest.  Tliey  are  talking.  AMiat 
about?  Alxmt  Spello,  Foligno,  Spoleto,  the  miraculous 
thirteenth  century,  the  influence  of  Dante  upon  art,  or  of 
art  upon  Dante  f  —  of  something  of  this  sort,  no  doubt  ? 
Alas  !  not  at  all.  They  have  "ot  hold  of  a  book,  and  it  is 
amusing  them  vastly.  It  is  affording  food  for  conversation. 
In  Heaven’s  name,  what  is  it  ?  It  is  the  visitors’  book  of 
the  inn.  After  all  they  have  seen  this  day,  all  th.at  incites 
to  reflection,  suggests  comment,  and  should  provoke  the 
amenities  of  discussion,  they  have  fallen  b.ack,  and  with 
thankfulness,  upon  the  empty  catalogue  of  names  which  tells 
who  have  trodden  these  same  paths  before,  and  who  have 
trodden  them  last.  Has  Jones  been  this  way  ?  Yes,  hero 
is  the  entry ;  and  these  refined,  eilucated,  travelled  folks 
are  at  once  with  joy  transported  to  Tyburnia  or  Wcstlxiurno 
GrovCj  and  have  found  a  topic  worthy  of  sustained  con¬ 
versation,  a  topic  that  never  flags.  Need  we  go  tlirough 
the  list  of  their  friends  concerning  whom  they  find  some 
entry  in  this  diverting  volume  ?  How  many  such  they 
stumble  upon  decides  the  hour  at  which  they  retire.  If 
they  meet  with  no  familiar  names,  they  soon  are  sleepy, 
aiul  every  thing  has  been  barren  from  Dan  to  Beersheba. 

Let  the  locality  and  the  scene  Le  changed.  '\Vc  are  in 
an  English  drawing-room,  happy  aliode  of  elegance  and 
ease  1  We  arc  in  the  centre  ot  the  highest  forms  of  civil¬ 
ization.  Tlie  ingenuity  and  genius  of  all  the  ages  have 
gone  to  produce  a  score  of  inanimate  objects  around  us, 
which,  by  reason  of  the  profuseness  of  all  that  is  agreeable 
to  the  eye,  we  scarcely  notice.  'Tlie  history  of  wood- 
carving,  the  story  of  meilimval  and  modem  art,  the  record 
of  the  triumphs  of  industry,  might  almost  be  written  out 
of  the  materials  around  us.  Emile  Souvestre  would  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  writing  a  tliousaml  volumes  on  the 
journeys  he  took  up  and  down,  ruuud  and  about,  such  a 
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chamber  as  this.  One  of  the  compmy  has  just  made  such 
a  journey,  after  the  rest  of  the  party  had  for  some  time 
apparently  been  resting  from  their  fatigues  —  so  dead  a 
silence  had  fallen  upon  ihem  all.  Tliis  adventurous  trav¬ 
eller  to  the  table  over  there  has  been  rewarded ;  he  has 
found  something.  He  returns  with  it,  and  suddenly  he  is 
the  centre  of  a  lively  etoud.  Tlie  sjMjll  is  broken  —  they 
are  silent  no  more.  ^Vhat  has  he  found  ?  A  photographic 
album,  and  all  the  talking  animals  assert  their  distinctive 
superiority.  Xow  the  flood-gates  ^  conversation  are  rolled 
back,  and  the  stream  of  remark  a  eomment,  of  quip  and 
crank  and  criticism,  rolls  along  merrily  enough.  It  is  just 
as  at  the  little  Italian  inn.  The  old  faces,  the  old  names, 
the  old  people,  have  come  to  relieve  the  dulness 
an  I  the  boredom  inflicted  by  the  great  unknown. 
People,  people,  jjeople, —  the  people  one  knows,  or  knew, 
or  wants  to  know, —  behold  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
wise  prattle  of  the  talking  animal  1  It  is  surelv  well  to  bo 
interested  in  one’s  species,  and  in  the  individuals  who 
compose  that  species ;  but  pray,  is  their  welfare  the  stiiv 
ring  motive  or  tiie  absorbing  theme  of  all  the  hours  upon 
hours  of  talk  devoted  to  them  ?  We  trow  not.  Is  it  not 
their  fathers  and  mothers,  their  grandfathers  aqd  grand- 
mo  hers ;  the  legacies  that  came  to  them,  the  legacies  they 
have  missed,  the  legacies  they  intrigued  to  obtain  so 
me.anly ;  their  wives  and  the  little  love  they  have  for  them, 
and  the  little  love  their  wives  bear  them  in  return ;  their 
temper,  tlieir  debts,  their  dinners,  their  inferior  cellars, 
their  excessive  staff  of  servants,  their  sordidness, 
their  extravapianec;  their  thousand  and  one  qu.al- 
ities  and  accidents  in  which  they  a'-e  no  better  or 
worse  than  their  neighbors,  but  which  are  of  absorbing:  intei^ 
est,  because  tlie  two,  or  tliree,  or  four  talking  animals  live 
in  the  same  county,  have  a  house  in  the  same  square,  or 
once  danced  in  the  same  quatlrille?  Look  at  the  books 
scattered  about,  for  the  first  idle  hand  to  open.  Tliey  too 
are  picture-books,  and  the  pictures  are  an  excuse  for  open¬ 
ing  without  reading  them.  Never  was  there  a  more  dire 
invention  of  tlie  enemy  than  illustrated  books.  It  was 
once  observed,  as  a  most  correct  induction  from  experi¬ 
ence,  that  music  is  an  excellent  background  to  conversa¬ 
tion.  It  has  now  been  discovered  that  poetry  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  background  to  pictures.  Tlius,  ever  further  and 
further  recedes  the  real,  and  ever  nearer  and  nearer  and 
more  obtrusive  comes  the  unreal,  the  delusive,  the  shallow 
sham.  Helps  to  conversation  are  obtained  by  banishing 
from  sight,  or  obscuring  from  observation,  all  that  makes 
converse  worth  the  trouble  of  opening  one’s  lij>s. 

If  we  reflect  for  a  moment,  we  shall  perceive  that  this 
poverty,  this  meanness,  this  vulgarity  of  the  topics  of  talk, 
springs  from  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  matters  of 
intcreshcominon  to  us  all,  and  that  beyond  these  we  must 
not  attempt  to  travel,  since  if  we  do,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
making  the  journey  alone.  If  we  reflect  yet  a  little  more, 
we -ihall  recognize  that  one  of  the  primary  results  of  that 
material  civilization  which  brings  us  more  constantly 
together,  provides  no  remedv  for  this  evil,  if  indeed  it  docs 
not  aggravatedt.  Neither  Jo  the  great  triumphs  of  mate¬ 
rial  science  assist  us.  We  all  read  the  same  newspapers, 
the  same  telegrams,  the  same  s{>ccches,  the  same  articles, 
the  same  essays.  No  doubt  this  ought  to  increase  the 
number  of  topics  worth  oral  handling ;  but  if  we  stop  by 
simply  Inquiring,  “  Do  you  see  what  is  said  in  this  morn¬ 
ing’s  ThuruUrerf"  or  by  answering,  “Yes  —  and  did  you 
see  whai  was  said  ,  in  yesterday  evening’s  Universe  t"  we 
are  not  much  better  for  the  plank  thrown  out  to  us. 
Accordingly,  it  is  only  the  garrulous  people  —  the  people 
who  wag  their  tongues  when  they  see  a  human  pair  of  ears, 
just  as  some  folks  swing  their  arms  when  they  hear  a  piece 
of  nlusic  —  who  Uke  the  trouble  to  make  such  inquiries. 
Tlie  rest,  being  perfectly  aware  tliat  everjrbody  re.ads  the 
TAundercr-and  die  I/niarrsc,  peruses  and  is  silent.  'These 
are  the  wiser,  and  more  properly  deserve  the  designation 
of  “talking  animals^’  properlv  understood,  inasmuch  as 
they  do  not  use  a  valuaJble  gitl  without  due  provocation. 
Indeed  we  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  introduced  into  society, 
a  law  an.alogous  to  that  old  one  by  virtue  of  which  a  man 
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proposed  a  new  piece  of  legislation  with  a  rope  round  his 
neck.  If  everybody  had  to  pay  a  severe  penalty  who 
started  a  conversation  that  led  to  nothing,  we  should  all 
be  the  better  for  it.  By  leading  to  something,  we  do  not 
mean  that  the  conversation  so  started  must  end  in  demon¬ 
stration  or  agreement.  Conversation,  like  art,  is  an  end 
in  itself;  only,  like  art,  it  should  be  somewhat  elevated 
and  elevating.  In  leed,  gener.al  conversation — which  is 
whiit  we  are  considering  —  has  this  distinguishing  mark 
as  against  special  conversation,  that  nobody  knows,  or  should 
know,  where  it  will  lead  us.  Special  conversation  is  work 
serious  work ;  general  conversation  should  be  the  diversion 
of  our  leisure.  Special  conversation  is  to  end  in  a  resolve, 
and  in  action.  General  conversation  ends,  as  far  as  any 
visible  effect  is  concerned,  with  itself.  Thus,  what  is 
familiivrly  called  “shop”  should  be  rigidly  banished  from 
the  latter.  Tlicre  are  moments  when  women  may  fairly 
compare  notes  about  their  servants,  their  ehihlren,  theu 
dress ;  when  lawyers  may  fittingly  discuss  their  suits,  their 
clients,  theii  courts,  their  reforms ;  when  artists  may 
properly  canvass  the  time  expended  over  certain  pieturea 
their  price,  their  technical  merits,  and  so  forth.  But,  be 
it  understood,  all  this  is  business;  it  is  nothing  but  “shop,” 
let  the  conversation  be  carried  on  when  it  may.  General 
conversation  needs  all  of  these  —  indeed,  there  is  no  aid 
tli.at  it  scorns ;  but  it  needs  them  as  accessories,  not  aj 
principals.  They  shouUl  be  used  as  the  side-lights,  the 
timely  illustrations  flashed  upon  the  main  theme,  at  mo¬ 
ments  when  it  is  threatened  with  darkness  or  dimness. 
This  main  theme  should  be  no  one’s  in  particular,  but 
should  seem  to  be  any  one’s  at  times,  and  in  turn.  Thus 
only  can  be  reconciled  the  two  at  first  seemingly  conflict¬ 
ing  conditions  of  all  good  general  conversation  —  that  it 
shoiiUl  not  lie  mean,  common,  or  vulgar,  and  yet  that  (wery- 
body  should  have  an  interest  in  it.  It  is  the  humility  of 
some,  and  the  arrogance  or  egotism  of  others,  that  preven* 
the  happy  combination  from  licing  more  common.  People 
have  only'  to  begin  with  three  axioms  —  the  first  of  which 
is,  that  everybo<ly  is  entitled  (indeed  Ixnind )  to  fonn  his 
own  opinion,  quite  irrespectively  of  any  thing  he  may  hare 
read  or  been  told ;  the  second  of  wdiieh  is,  that  everybody 
is  equally  entitled  to  declare  tli.at  opinion ;  and  the  third  oi' 
wdiich  is,  that  everybody’s  opinion  is  entitled  to  consid¬ 
eration,  and  that  not  only  on  the  ground  of  courtesy,  but 
because  it  is  certain  that  any  opinion  honestly  and  indepen¬ 
dently  formed  is  worth  something,  and,  opportunely  ex¬ 
pressed,  may  contribute  in  a  striking  manner  to  a  ciirrem 
discussion.  But  for  this  most  desirable  consummation  to 
be  reached,  difference  of  opinion  must  no  longer  be  thought 
to  verge  upon  bad  manner ;  and  truth,  or  me  pursuit  of 
truth,  not  victory,  must  be  the  common  quest.  In  the 
following  stanzas  we  seem  to  see  something  of  what  is 
wanted,  though  it  is  declared  to  be  but  a  vision :  — 

“  And  oftentimes  was  brave  contention, 

Such  SM  beseems  the  wise. 

But  always  courteous  abstention 
From  over-swift  replies. 

"  Age  lorded  not,  nor  rose  the  hectic 
Up  to  the  check  ot  youth; 

But  reigned  thro  ghout  their  dialectic 
Sobriety  ot  trutii. 

“  And  it  a  long-held  contest  tended 
To  ill-dofincd  result, 

It  was  by  calm  consent  suspended. 

As  ovcr-dillicult. 

“  Then  verse  or  music  was  demanded ; 

Then  solitude  ot  night; 

•  By  which  all-potent  three  expanded, 

Waxeth  the  inner  sight." 

Here  the  talking  animal  reaches  his  throne,  and  neel 
entertain  no  tear  that  he  will  bo  pursued  by  hydras  and  chi¬ 
meras  dire.  Nothing  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  waters  that  sre 
under  the  earth,  share  with  him  in  any  degree  in  the  divint 
privilege  of  communicated  thought,  when  thought  cesses 
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to  be  concerned  with  mere  interests,  —  with  food  and  rai¬ 
ment,  with  Ininj^r  and  thirst,  with  individual  peculiarities, 
with  toiling  and  spinning,  with  rivalries  and  hates,  lusts, 
iealousies,  and  all  uncharitableness,  —  but  soai-s  into  the 
calm  of  a  rarefied  atmosphere,  gazing  down  from  which  the 
ordinary  cares  and  passions  of  earth  appear  so  trivial.  The 
upper  ten  thousand  of  this  world  pride  themselves  upon 
bem"  so  vastly  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  that 
they” are  confidently  justified  to  themselves  when  they 
finn^then  the  barriers  which  separate  them  from  the  com¬ 
mon  fierd.  W'e  are  not  among  the  believers  in  the  social 
equality  of  men ;  but  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be  blind¬ 
ed  by  the  spurious  distinctions  which  now  pronounce  them 
unequal.  Abolish  distinction  of  dress,  manner  and  speech, 
and  where  is  the  difference  between  many  a  lady  and  her 
maid,  between  many  a  gentleman  and  his  valet  ?  The  con¬ 
versation  of  the  drawing-room  is,  in  too  many  instances,  not 
one  whit  better  or  more  elevated  than  that  of  the  servants’ 
hall,  and  the  discussions  of  the  smoking-room  are  perfectly 
on  a  par  with  those  of  the  stable.  And  if  we  are  to  stick  to 
our  definition,  does  it  not  follow  that  he  is  the  highest  man 
whose  conversation,  i.e,  whose  thoughts  — for,  depend  upon 
it,  the  two  things  are  convertible  —  is  habitually  the  high¬ 
est  and  the  most  soaring  ?  We  do  not  want  to  see  society 
composed  of  a  circle  of  pedants  and  prigs ;  there  is  no  ne- 
cessitv  to  bump  against  that  Seylla.  But  there  should  be  somc- 
thinff  academic,  something  of  the  grove  and  the  portico,  in 
the  <n,‘ncral  conversation  of  all  educated  and  cultured  people. 
No  delight,  save  that  which  is  given  by  music  or  by  verse, 
can  fur  a  moment  compete  with  it ;  and  the  three  may  read¬ 
ily  be  combined. 


MR.  HELPS  AS  AN  ESSAYIST. 

BT  CHABLE8  KINGSLEY. 

!  It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  ago  that  Mr.  Helps’s  name 
began  to  be  revered  by  many  young  men  and  women,  who 
were  struggling  to  arrive  at  some  just  notion  of  the  human 
beings  around  them,  and  of  the  im(>ortant,  and  often  fright¬ 
ful  problems  of  the  time.  They  admired  him  as  a  poet, 
and  as  an  historian  ;  but  tliey  valued  him  most  as  a  critic, 
not  of  art  or  of  literature,  but  of  men  and  the  ways  and 
}  needs  of  men.  Dissatisfied  with  the  narrow  religious  theory 
I  then  fashionable  in  London  pulpits,  which  knew  no  dis- 
i  tinctions  of  the  human  r.oce  save  that  between  the  “  uncon- 
j  verted  ”  many  and  the  “  converted  ”  few,  they  seemed  to 
themselves  to  find  in  his  essays  views  wider,  juster,  more 
:  humane,  more  in  accord  with  the  actual  facts  which  they 
'  found  in  themselves  and  in  the  people  round  them,  and 

I  more  likely,  too,  to  result  in  practical  benefit  to  the  suffer¬ 
ing  and  tile  degraded.  And  well  it  was  for  them  that  they 
did  so.  Some  of  them  were  tempted  to  rush  from  one 
religious  extreme  into  another,  which  offered  them  just 
then  not  only  the  charms  of  novelty,  but  those  of  genius,  of 
j  culture,  of  manly  and  devoted  earnestness.  Others  were 
J  teinpte<l  in  a  very  different  direction.  They  were  ready  to 
j  essape  from  a  narrow  and  intolerant  fanaticism,  into  that 
I  equally  narrow  and  intolerant  revolutionist  infidelity  which 
:  hM  tor  the  last  eighty  years  usurped  the  sacred  name  of 
I  Liberty. 

There  were  those  among  both  parties  who  received  at 
I  once  from  Mr.  Helps’s  book  an  influence  none  the  less  pow- 
'  erful  because  it  calmed  and  subdued.  It  was  new  and 
wholesome  for  many,  then  in  hot  and  hasty  youth,  to  find 
the  social  problems  which  were  so  im[)Ortant  to  them  equally 
important  to  a  man  of  a  training  utterly  different  from  theirs. 
Mid  approached  by  him  in  a  proportionally  difl'erent  tem- 
P«.  lliey  were  inclined  at  first  to  accuse  that  temper  of 
dilettanteism.  It  had  no  tincture  of  Carabyses’s  vein,  none 
even  of  ShelW’s.  It  threatened  not  thrones,  principalities, 
nor  powers.  It  promised  not  to  build  up  an  elysium  on 
their  ruins.  The  sneer  of  lukewarmness  rose  to  many 
men  s  lips ;  and  the  playful  interludes  which  were  inter- 
qiened  throughout  toe  volumes  seemeJ  to  justify  their 


suspicions.  Wero  not  these  mere  fiddlings  while  Rome 
was  burning  ?  impertinent  interruptions  to  the  one  great 
work  of  setting  the  world  to  rights  out  of  hand? 

But,  as  they  reail  on,  they  tbund  themselves  compelled 
to  respect  the  writer’s  temper  more  and  more,  even  though 
it  seemed  to  lack  fiercer  and  bolder  (|ualitie8  wliich  they 
valued  (and  rightly)  in  some  of  their  own  friends.  They 
were  forced  to  confess  at  the  outset  that  Mr.  Helps  did  not 
approacdi  social  problems  in  that  spirit  of  selfish  sentimen¬ 
talism  which  regards  the  poor  and  the  awful  as  divinely 
ordained  means  by  which  the  rich  and  the  sujiersti.ious 
may  climb  to  heaven.  Neither  did  he  approach  them  in 
the  spirit  (if  the  word  spirit  can  be  used  of  aught  so  sjiirit- 
less)  of  that  “  philosojjhie  du  neant,”  the  old  laitsez-faire 
political  economy  which  taught  men,  and  taught  little  else, 
that  it  is  good  for  mankind  that  the  many  should  be  de- 
raded  in  order  that  the  few  may  be  rich.  They  saw  that 
Ir.  Helps  had,  like  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  righteous  and 
chivalrous  instincts,  which  forbade  them  both  to  accept  the 
reasonableness  of  any  reasoning  which  proved  that.  Tliey 
saw,  too,  that  both  possessed  elements  of  strength  which 
they  themselves  lacked,  namely,  calm  and  culture  ;  a  calm 
and  a  culture  which  did  not  interfere  with  a  deep  tender¬ 
ness  for  the  sorrows  and  follies  of  mankind,  and  with  a 
deep  indignation  now  and  then  at  their  wrongs ;  but  which 
tamed  them  and  trained  them  to  use,  converting  them,  to 
quote  from  memory  an  old  simile  of  Mr.  C.arlyle’s,  “  from 
wild  smoke  and  bhize  into  geni.d  inward  heat.” 

I  do  not  wish  to  push  further  the  likeness  bet>veen  two  rc- 
.  markable  men.  But  I  am  certain  that  many  who  owe  much 
to  them  both,  will  feel  that  the  influence  of  both  has  been  in 
some  respects  identical,  and  that  they  have  learned  from  both 
a  valuable  lesson  on  the  inqiortance,  whether  to  the  thinker 
or  to  the  actor,  of  culture  and  calm. 

It  has  been  good  then  —  to  confine  myself  to  Mr.  Helps’s 
books  —  for  many  young  men  and  women  to  be  taught  that 
it  is  possible  to  discuss  fairly  and  fully,  questions  all-impor¬ 
tant,  many  exquisitely  jiainful,  some  seemingly  well-nigh 
hopeless,  without  fury,  even  without  flurry  ;  that  such  a 
composure  is  a  sign,  not  of  carelessness,  but  of  faith  in  the 
strength  of  right,  and  hope  in  its  final  triumph ;  that,  as  the 
old  seer  says,  “  he  that  believeth  will  not  make  haste,”  and 
that  it  is  wise  “  not  to  fret  thyself,  lest  thou  be  moved  to  do 
evil ;  ”  that  all  passion,  even  ail  emotion,  however  useful  they 
may  be  in  the  very  heat  of  battle,  must  be  resolutely  sent 
below,  and  clapped  under  hatches,  if  we  intend  to  ascertain 
our  own  ship’s  ^Kisition,  or  to  reconnoitre  the  strength  of  our 
enemies ;  that  only  by  a  just  patience  in  preparation  can  we 
save  from  disaster  an  eipially  just  fierceness  in  execution  ; 
that  without  au<^poavv7i,  even  di'/uof,  “  the  root  of  all  the 
virtues,”  is  of  no  avail :  because  without  it  we  shall  not  have 
truly  seen  the  object  on  which  the  dv/iof  is  to  work  ;  shall 
not  have  looked  at  it  on  all  its  sides,  or  taken  measure  of  its 
true  proportions.  Good  it  was  for  them  too,  to  find,  as  they 
read  on  tnrough  Mr.  Helps’s  books,  that  those  sides,  those  pro¬ 
portions  could  only  be  ascertained  by  much  culture,  much 
reading,  observation,  reflection,  concerning  many  men  and 
many  matters ;  that  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  the  world  were 
]>robably  as  necessary  now  to  the  safe  direction  of  human 
affairs,  as  they  ever  have  been ;  that  the  weakness  of  the 
average  ideologue  lay  in  this,  —  not  that  he  had  too  many 
ideas,  but  too  lew ;  that  the  danger  now,  as  always,  lay  not 
in  “  iatitudinarianism”  (whatever  that  may  mean),  but  in 
bigotry  ;  not  in  breadth,  but  in  narrowness ;  and  thai  “  Cave 
hominem  unius  scientiae,"  like  “  Cave  hominem  unius 
libri,”  though  undoubtedly  true,  was  capable  of  an  inter¬ 
pretation  by  no  means  complimentary  to  the  man  of  one 
science.  Good  also  for  them  was  it,  to  learn  on  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  a  witness  whom  they  could  not  well  impeach,  that 
those  who  had  then,  and  have  still,  the  direction  of  public 
affairs,  were  not  altogether  the  knaves  and  fools,  the  robbers 
and  tyrant^  which  they  were  said  to  be  by  the  then  Press 
of  Holywell  Street,  and  even  sometimes  in  the  heat  of  the 
Debating  Socie  y,  by  their  own  young  kinsmen ;  that  they 
'  were  men  of  like  passions,  and  of  liae  virtues,  with  those 
j  who  were  so  ready  to  take  iheir  places,  to  do  all  that  they 
'  had  left  undone ;  tha*  they  were  but  too  fully  aware  of  di.fi- 


culties  in  any  course  of  action,  of  which  the  outside  aspirant 
knew  nothing,  and  which  he  would  be,  therefore,  still  more 
unable  to  face ;  that  though  the  slothful  man  is  too  apt  to 
say  “  There  is  a  lion  in  the  path.”  the  fool  is  .also  too  apt  to 
say  that  there  is  none ;  and  th.at  though  any  thing  like  rever¬ 
ence  for  one’s  elders  has  been  votetl  out  of  court  for  at  least 
a  generation,  yet  a  little  humility  as  to  our  own  value,  a 
little  charity  towards  those  who  are  trying  to  get  the  work 
done  with  such  tools  as  the  British  nation  allows  them,  might 
conduce  to  a  better  understanding  between  private  men,  and 
a  better  understanding  of  public  men,  of  all  parties  and 
o]>inions. 

No  two  men  have  done  more,  I  believe,  to  save  this  gen¬ 
eration  from  two  or  even  three  extremes  of  fanaticism,  tlian 
Mr.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Helps ;  and  th.at  because  they  have 
1>een  just  to  all  that  was  vital  and  sound  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
just  to  all  that  was  vital  and  sound  in  the  French  Rev¬ 
olution  ;  and,  be  it  remembered,  to  all  that  was  vital  and 
sound  in  the  young  Puritan  time  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries.  Thus  they  have  earned  the  right  to  be 
hc.artl,  and  they  have  on  the  whole  been  he.ard,  when  they 
have  preached,  not  indeed  content  with  the  established  order 
of  things,  but  at  least  patience,  eharity,  and  caution  in  re¬ 
forming  it.  The  extraortlinary  sale  of  the  cheap  edition  of 
Mr.  Carlyle’s  works,  principally,  I  am  told,  among  the  hard¬ 
working  classes,  is  a  hopeful  omen  that  the  “  public,”  in  spite 
of  all  Its  sillinesses,  is  after  all,  though  very  slowly,  amen¬ 
able  to  reason;  and  the  day  may  come  when  a  cheap  edition 
of  Mr.  Ilelps’s  css.ays  —  at  least  a  selection  from  them  — 
may  find  favor  with  those  who  are  to  be  (so  we  are  told) 
henceforth  the  chief  power  in  the  British  Enijiire  ;  and  who 
therefore  need  to  know  what  the  British  Empire  is  like,  and 
how  it  can,  and  cannot,  be  governed.  “  Ess.ays  in  the  Inter¬ 
vals  of  Business,”  “'Ilie  Claims  of  Labor,”  “Friends  in 
Council,”  “  Companions  of  my  Solitude,”  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  recent  “  Brcvi.a”  and  “  Thoughts  on  War  and  Cul¬ 
ture  ”  —  all  these  would  furnish  to  the  poorest,  as  well  as  to 
the  richest,  many  a  weighty,  and  I  lx?lievc  many  a  welcome 
lesson,  concerning  himself,  his  family,  his  countrymen,  his 
country,  and  his  duty  to  them  all.  If  it  be  objected  that 
these  essays  are  only  adapted  to  cultivated  men  .and  women, 
and  deal  onlv  with  an  artihci.al  stately  society,  I  should  de¬ 
mur.  ilr.  lielps  seems  to  me  to  ground  his  s.ayings,  when¬ 
ever  he  can,  on  truths  which  are  equally  intelligible  to, 
lK“c.ause  equally  true  for,  all  men.  Ilis  aimorisins,  even  on 
government,  would  stand  good  just  as  much  for  the  CTocer 
and  his  shop-boy  as  for  the  statesman  and  his  subordinate, 
and  would  “  touch  the  witness  ” — as  Friends  say  —  of  the 
one  neither  less  nor  more  than  that  of  the  other ;  while  for 
manner,  as  well  as  for  matter,  many  a  page  of  Mr.  Ilelps’s 
might  ^  profitably  intercalated  into  an  average  sermon, 
were  it  not  th.at  the  ptirpureus  pnnnw  might  not  enhance 
the  homespun,  and  much  less  the  shoddy,  of  the  rest  of  the 
discourse. 

I  believe  that  many  ministers  of  religion,  of  all  parties  and 
denominations,  would  agree  with  what  I  have  s.oid.  AVe 
parsons  owe  Mr.  Helps  much  more  than  ho  knows,  or  than, 
perhaps,  it  is  good  for  him  to  know.  His  influence  —  though 
often  of  course  indirect  and  unconscious  —  has  been  very 
potent  for  some  years  past  among  the  most  rational  and 
hearty  of  those  who  have  had  to  teach,  to  manage,  or  to  suc¬ 
cor  their  fellow-creatures ;  and  it  is  most  dcsir.anle  just  now 
that  th.at  influence  should  incre.ase,  and  l.ay  hold  of  the 
young  men  who  are  growing  up.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  laity  will,  ere  long,  have  a  far  larger  share  than 
hitherto  in  the  intern.al  management  of  church  .affairs;  and 
to  do  that  work  well  the  religious  layman  will  require  more 
than  piety,  more  than  orthodoxy,  indispensable  .as  those  will 
be.  He  will  require  a  great  deal  of  that  practical  humanity, 
and  a  great  deal  of  that  common-sense,  of  which  Mr.  Helps’s 
books  arc  full ;  for  without  them,  and  as  much  of  them  as 
can  be  obt.ained,  both  from  Laymen  and  clerks,  the  Church 
of  England  will  be  in  danger  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by 
small  minorities  of  factious  bigots,  who  do  not  see  that  she 
was  meant  to  be,  and  can  onlv  exist  by  being,  a  church  of 
compromise  and  tolerance ;  tliat  is,  a  church  of  practical 
humanity,  and  practical  common-sense. 


Tolerance,  —  which  after  all  is,  as  Mr.  Helps  says,  only 
another  name  for  that  divine  property  which  St.  Paul  calls 
charity,  —  that  is  what  we  all  need  to  make  the  world  go 
right.  If  any  one  wishes  to  know  Mr.  Ilelps’s  tlieolo  dcal 
opinions  concerning  it,  let  him  study  the  last  few  noble  pTc'cs 
of  the  second  series  of  “  Friends  in  Council.”  And  if '"he 
wishes  to  know  Mr.  Helps’s  mural  opinions  concernin''  it 
whether  or  not  he  considers  it  synonymous  with  licence 
with  indulgence,  either  to  our  own  misdeeds  or  to  those  of 
others,  let  him  read  whatever  Mr.  Helps  has  written  on  the 
point  on  which  all  men  in  all  ages  have  been  most  “  toler¬ 
ant  ”  —  when  their  own  wives  or  daughters  were  not  in 
question ;  the  point  on  which  this  generation  is  becoming  so 
sjiecially  tolerant,  that  no  novel  or  poem  seems  likely  to  at¬ 
tract  the  enlightened  public  just  now,  unless  it  dabbles  with 
some  dirt  about  the  seventh  commandment.  AV'henever  Mr. 
Helps  touches  —  and  he  often  touches  —  on  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  men  and  women,  and  on  love,  and  the  office  of  love  ia 
forming  the  human  character,  he  does  so  with  a  purity  and 
with  a  chivalry  which  is  becoming,  alas  1  more  and  more  rare. 
In  one  of  his  latest  books,  fur  instance,  “Casiniir  Mareinina,” 
there  is  a  love-scene  which,  at  least  to  the  mind  of  an  ehlerly 
man  not  b'ase  with  sensation  novels,  rises  to  high  pathos. 
And  yet  the  effect  is  not  produced  by  any  violence  of  lan¬ 
guage  or  of  incident,  but  by  quiet  and  subtle  analysis  of 
small  gestures,  small  eireumstances,  and  emotions  which 
show  little,  if  at  all,  upon  the  surface. 

Tills  analytic  faculty  of  Mr.  Heliis’s  is  very  powerful.  It 
has  been  sharpened,  doubtless,  by  long  converse  with  many 
men  and  many  matters ;  but  it  must  have  been  strong  from 
youth ;  strong  enough  to  have  been  dangerous  to  any  char¬ 
acter  which  could  not  keep  it  in  order  by  a  still  stronger 
moral  sense.  AA’^e  have  had  immoral  analysis  of  character 
enough,  going  about  the  world  of  late,  to  be  admired  as  .ill 
toum  tie  force  arc  admired.  Tlierc  have  been,  and  are  still, 
analysts  who,  in  the  cause  of  art,  as  they  fancy,  pick  liuinan 
nature  to  pieces,  merely  to  show^how  erimes  can  be  coiinuit- 
ted.  Tlierc  have  been  analysts  who,  in  the  cause  of 
religion,  as  they  fancied,  picked  human  nature  to  pieces 
to  sliow  how  damnable  it  is.  There  have  been  those 
again  who,  in  the  cause  of  science,  as  they  fancied, 
picked  it  to  pieces  to  show  how  animal  it  is.  Mr.  Helps 
analyzes  it  to  show  how  tolerable,  even  lovable,  it  is  after 
all,  and  how  iiiueh  more  tolerable  and  lovable  it  might  be¬ 
come  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  common-sense  and  charity. 
Let  us  say  rather  of  that  common-sense  which  is  charity,  or 
at  least  is  impossible  without  it ;  which  comprehends,  be¬ 
cause  it  loves ;  or,  if  it  cannot  altogether  love,  can  at  least 
pity  or  deplore. 

It  is  this  vein  of  wise  charity,  running  through  all  which 
Mr.  Helps  has  ever  written,  which  makes  his  books  so  whole¬ 
some  to  the  student  of  his  fellowmcn ;  eqieeially  wholesome,! 
should  think,  to  ministers  of  religion.  Tliat,  as  the  wise  Yan¬ 
kee  said,  “  It  t.akes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world  ;  ”  that  it  is  not 
so  easy  as  we  think  to  know  our  friends  from  our  foes,  the 
children  of  light  from  tliose  of  darkness ;  that  the  final  dis¬ 
tinction  into  “  righteous  ”  and  “  wicked  ”  requires  an  analy.-ls 
infinitely'  deeper  than  any'  we  can  exercise,  and  must  be  do- 
ciiled  hereafter  by  One  before  whom  our  wisdom  is  but  blind¬ 
ness,  our  justice  but  passion;  that,  in  a  word,  "Ju'lge  not, 
and  ye-  shall  not  lie  judged,”  is  a  command  which  is  founded 
on  actual  facts,  and  had  therefore  better  be  obeyed :  all  this 
we  ministers  of  ndigion  are  but  too  apt  to  ignore,  and  need 
to  be  remin<lcd  of  it  now  and  then,  by  lay-sermons  from  those 
who  have  not  forgotten  —  as  we  sometimes  forget  —  that  we 
too  .are  men. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  a  young  clergyman,  wishing  to 
know  how  to  de.al  with  his  fellow'-creatures,  and  not  having 
made  up  his  mind,  before  all  exjicrience,  to  stretch  them  all 
alike  upon  some  Procrustean  bed  of  discipline  (church  or  otli- 
er),  would  do  well  to  peruse  and  ponder,  with  something  of 
humility  and  self-distrust,  a  good  deal  which  Mr.  Helps  has 
written.  Let  him  read,  for  instance,  the  first  half  of  “  Es¬ 
says  AVritten  in  the  Intervals  of  Business,”  and  if  he  docs 
not  at  first  appreciate  the  wisdom  and  worth  of  much  there¬ 
in,  let  him  set  down  his  disappointment,  not  to  any  duluess 
of  the  author’s,  but  to  his  own  ignorance  of  the  world  and 
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of  mankind ;  that  is,  of  the  very  subject  matter  which  he 
lia?  vowed  to  work  on,  and  to  improve. 

I  would  ask  him,  for  instance,  to  consider  such  a  passage 
— “We  are  all  disposed  to  dislike,  in  a  manner 
disproportionate  to  their  <lemerits,  those  who  offend  us  by 
pretentions  of  any  kind.  AVe  are  apt  to  fancy  that  they  de¬ 
spise  ns;  whereas  .all  the  while,  perhaps,  they  are  only 
ciiurtin"  our  adniirati.m.  TIutc  are  jreople  who  wear  the 
worst  part  of  their  characters  outward;  they  offend  our 
ranitv:  they  rouse  our  fears;  ami  under  these  influences 
we  omit  to  consider  how  often  a  scornful  man  is  tender¬ 
hearted,  ami  an  assuming  man  one  who  longs  to  be  popular 
and  to  please.” 

I  would  ask  the  young  man,  too,  to  read  much  of  “  Friends 
in  Council ;  ”  not  merely  the  essays,  but  the  conversations 
also.  P'or  in  them,  too,  he  will  chance  on  many  a  wise 
apithogm  which  will  stan<l  him  in  good  stead  in  daily  work. 
E?|)0ci.illv  woulil  T  .ask  him  to  read  that  chapter  on  “  Pleas¬ 
antness  ;  ’’  and  if  he  he  inclined  to  think  it  merely  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  maxims,  acute  enough,  hut  having  no  bearing  on  the- 
olo,'V  or  oil  higher  ethics,  let  him  correct  his  opinion  by 
stuilVing  the  following  passage  concerning  a  certain  class  of 
disagreeable  peojile :  — 

“  .After  much  meditation  on  them,  I  h.ave  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  they  are,  in  general,  self-absorbed  people.  Now 
to  be  self-absorbed  is  a  very  difl'erent  thing  from  being  self¬ 
ish,  or  of  a  hard  nature.  Such  persons,  therefore,  may  be 
verv  kind,  m.ay  even  he  verv  sensitive ;  but  the  habit  of 
looking  at  every’  thing  from  their  own  [loint  of  view,  of  nev¬ 
er  travelling  out  of  th.emselves,  prevails  even  in  their  kind¬ 
est  and  most  synniathctic  moments ;  and  so  they  say  and 
do  the  most  unfeeling  things  without  any  ill  intention  what¬ 
soever.  Tliey  are  much  to  be  jiitied  as  well  as  blamed ;  and 
theend  is,  that  they  seldom  .ailopt  ways  of  pleas.antness  until 
they  arc  beaten  into  them  by  a  long  course  of  varied  mis¬ 
fortune,  which  enables  them  to  look  at  another’s  grief  and 
errors  from  his  own  point  of  view,  because  it  has  become 
their  owp.” 

Full  of  sound  doctrine  arc  those  words;  but,  like  much 
of  Mr.  llelps’s  wood  advice  on  this  and  on  other  subjects, 
not  likely  to  be  learned  by  those  who  need  it  most,  till  they 
have  been  taught  them  by  sad  experience. 

And  for  this  reason :  that  too  many  of  us  lack  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  have,  I  suppose,  lacked  it  in  all  ages.  ^Ir.  Ilelps 
puts  sound  words  into  Alidhurst’s  mouth  u{>un  this  very  mat¬ 
ter,  in  the  conversation  which  follows  the  ess.ay.  It  enables, 
aceonling  to  him,  a  man  “on  all  occasions  to  see  what  is  to 
he  s.iid  and  thought  for  others.  It  corrects  harshness  of 
jirlgmont  and  cruelty  of  all  kinds.  I  cannot  im.agine  a 
cruel  man  imaginative ;  and  I  suspect  that  there  is  a  certain 
stupidity  closely  connected  with  all  prolonged  severity  of 
word,  or  thought,  or  action.” 

Xo  doubt ;  but  what  if  it  be  said  in  defence  of  the  stupid 
and  cruel,  that  imagination  is  a  natural  gift  ;  and  that  they 
therefore  are  not  to  he  blamed  for  the  want  of  it  ?  Tliat, 
a:ain,  it  would  doubtless  Iks  very  desirable  that  every  pub¬ 
lic  fimetionary,  lay  or  clerical,  should  isossess  .a  fair  snare 
of  imagination ;  enough  at  least  to  put  nimself  in  the  place 
of  some  suitor,  whose  fate  he  seals  with  “  A  clerk’s  cold 
sport  of  the  pen ;  ”  but  that  imagination  is  a  quality  too  un- 
'lefinable  ana  transcendental  to  he  discovereil  —  at  least  the 
arjiinntofit — by  an v examination,  competitive  or  other? 

The  answer  is,  I  tliink,  to  be  found  in  Mr.  llelps’s  own 
example.  Tlie  imagin.ation,  like  other  faculties,  grows  by 
fwl;  .und  its  food  cannot  be  too  v.aried,  in  order  that  it  may 
pimilate  to  itself  the  greatest  number  of  diverse  elements, 
uliatever  natural  faculty  of  imagination  Mr.  Ilelps  m.ay 
have  had,  it  has  evidently  been  developed,  strengthened,  and 
wi  lened,  by  most  various  readings,  various  experience  of 
1  men  and  things,  nie  number  and  the  variety  of  facts,  objec- 
tiTe  and  subjective,  touched  in  his  volumes  is  quite  enor- 
nm  His  mind  has  plainly  been  accustomed  to  place  itr 
Klf  in  every  possible  attitude,  in  order  to  catch  every  pos- 
sbje  ray  of  li^t.  The  result  is,  tliat  whenever  he  looks  at 
» thing,  thou;^  he  may  not  always — who  can,  in  such  a 
;  Bvstcrious  world  ?  —  see  into  the  heart  of  it,  he  at  least  sees 
;  **  round.  He  has  acquired  a  sense  of  proportion ;  of  the 


relative  size  and  shape  of  things,  which  is  the  very  foundar 
tion  of  all  just  and  wise  practical  thought  about  them. 

And  this  is  what  voting  men,  setting  out  as  thinkers,  or  as 
teachers,  are  naturally  ajtt  to  lack.  Tliey  are  incliued  to  be 
bigots  or  fanatics;  not  from  conceit  or  stujiidity, but  simply 
from  ignorance.  Their  field  of  vision  is  too  narrow ;  anil 
a  single  object  in  it  is  often  suflicient  to  intercept  the  whole 
light  of  heaven,  and  so  become  an  eido’on  —  something  wor¬ 
shipped  instead  of  truth,  and  too  often  at  the  e.xpense  of  hu¬ 
man  charity.  In  the  young  layman  there  is  no  cure,  it  is 
said,  for  such  a  state  of  mind,  like  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  in  default  of  that,  gooil  company,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  Mr.  Helps  makes  no  secret,  throughout  his 
pa^es,  of  what  he  owes  to  the  six'iety  of  men  of  very  varied 
ojunions  and  temperaments,  as  able  as,  or  abler  than  him¬ 
self.  But  all  have  not  his  ojiportunities  ;  and  least  of  all,  per¬ 
haps,  we  of  the  clerical  profession,  who  need  them  most,  not 
only  because  we  have  to  influence  human  hearts  and  he.ads 
of  every  possible  temper,  and  in  every  possible  state,  but 
because  tlie  very  sacredness  of  our  duties,  and  our  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  truth  of  our  own  teaching,  tempt  us  —  paradoxi¬ 
cal  as  it  may  seem  —  tov/ards  a  self-conhdent,  blind,  and 
h.arsh  routine.  AV'hat  is  the  young  clergyman’s  cure  ?  How 
shall  he  keep  his  imaginative  sympathy  strong  and  open  ? 

Certainly,  by  much  varied  reading.  The  study  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  has  hel^wu,  I  believe,  much  in 
making  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  what  they  are, 
—  the  most  liberal-minded  priesthood  which  the  world  has 
yet  seen.  'Tlie  want  of  it  has  certainly  helped  to  narrow 
the  minds  of  nonconformists.  A  boy  cannot  be  brought  up 
to  read  of,  and  to  love,  old  Greeks  and  Romans,  without  a 
vague,  but  deep  feeling,  that  they  too  were  men  of  like 
p.assions,  and  it  may  be  sometimes  of  like  virtues,  with  him¬ 
self;  and  he  v/hohas  learned  how  to  think  and  how  to  know, 
from  Aristotle  and  Plato,  will  have  a  far  juster  view  of  the 
vastness  and  importance  of  the  whole  human  race  and  its 
strivings  after  truth,  than  he  who  has  learned  his  one  little 
lesson  about  man  and  the  universe  from  the  works  of  one 
or  two  divines  of  his  own  jieculiar  school.  He  will  be  all 
the  more  inclined  to  Ik?  just  to  the  Xlussulman,  the  Hindoo, 
the  Buddhist,  from  having  learned  to  be  just  to  those  who 
worshipped  round  the  Cai)itol  or  the  Acropolis.  One  sees 
therefore,  with  much  regret,  more  and  more  young  men  tak¬ 
ing  orders  without  having  h.ad  a  sound  classical  education, 
and  more  and  more  young  men  so  overworked  by  pm:ish 
duty,  as  to  have  really  no  time  left  for  study.  Under  the 
present  mania  for  over-working  everyljody,  such  churchmen 
as  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  saw — literary, 
])hilosophic,  scientific,  generally  human  and  humane  —  are 
becoming  more  and  more  iuqiossible;  while  a  priesthood 
such  as  may  be  seen  in  more  than  one  country  of  Europe, 
composed  of  mere  profession.als,  busy,  ambitious,  illiterate, 
is  becoming  more  and  more  possible. 

One  remedy,  at  least,  is  this,  that  more  varied  culture 
should  be  insisted  on  by  those  who  have  the  power  to  in¬ 
sist;  that,  if  not  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  best  classic  liter- 
.ature,  at  least  a  sound  knowledge  of  tlie  best  English,  should 
be  demanded  of  young  clergymen.  Let  such  a  one  have, 
say  only  his  Sh.alisjieare,  at  Ids  fingers’  ends,  and  he  will 
find  his  visits  in  the  parish,  and  his  sermon  in  the  pulpit 
also,  all  the  more  full  of  that  “  pleasantness,”  which  is,  to 
tell  the  truth,  nothing  less  than  divine  “  chaidty.” 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  thoughts  which  suggested  them¬ 
selves  to  me  while  reading  Mr.  llelps’s  later  books,  and  re¬ 
reading —  with  an  increasing  sense  of  their  value  —  several 
of  his  earlier  ones.  If  those  thoughts  have  turned 
especially  towanls  the  gentlemen  of  my  own  cloth  and 
their  needs,  it  has  been  because  I  found  Mr.  Helps’s 
Essays  eminently  full  of  that  “  sweetness  and  light  ” 
widen  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  tells  us  is  so  necessary  for 
us  all.  Most  necessary  iu:e  they  certainly  for  us  clergy¬ 
men;  and  yet  they  are  tlie  very  qualities  wldch  we  are 
most  likely  to  lose,  not  only  from  the  hurry  and  worry 
of  labor,  but  from  the  very  importance  of  the  questions  on 
which  we  have  to  make  uji  our  minds,  and  the  hugeness  of 
the  evils  with  wldch  we  have  to  fight.  And  thankful  we 


should  be  to  one  who,  amid  toil  no  less  continuous  and  dis¬ 
tracting  than  that  of  anj  acti-'e  clergyman,  has  not  only 
preserved  sweetness  and  light  himself,  but  has  taught  the 
value  of  them  to  others. 


NOT  ALL  TINSEL. 

The  big  clock  at  Westminster  had  just  chimed  half-past 
eleven,  when  Joseph  Blimber,  master  of  the  supernumeraries 
at  the  Theatre  Royal  Nonpareil,  emerged  from  the  comfort¬ 
able  hostelry  which  served  as  house-of-call  lor  the  employds 
of  that  Thespian  temple.  As  some  excuse  for  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  it  will  be  well  to  inform  the  scrupulous  reader 
that  the  occasion  was  Christmas  eve :  not  that  Joseph 
Blimber  was  ever  much  earlier  in  his  habits  at  any  period 
of  the  year ;  still,  as  we  have  only  to  deal  with  tliat  gentle¬ 
man  on  this  particular  night,  the  excuse  must  serve  for  this 
special  time  and  no  other. 

Considering  the  temptations  belonging  to  his  profession, 
Joseph  —  or,  to  speak  more  familiarly,  and  to  adopt  the 
name  best  known  to  himself,  Joe  —  Blimber  was  not  at  all 
a  late  individual.  For  instance,  if  he  had  to  play  in  the 
last  piece,  he  seldom  called  at  the  hostelry,  but  made  his 
way  nome  as  quickly  as  possible ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  a  farce 
concluded  the  programme,  and  his  services  were  not 
required  after  the  startling  de'noument  of  the  sensation 
drama  (they  were  great  in  sensation  pieces  at  the  Non¬ 
pareil),  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  did  generally  enter  the 
Crown  to  inquire  after  the  health  of  the  hostess,  and 

E supplement  that  inquiry  by  a  draught  at  the  bar  or  in  the 
arlor,  where  he  was  almost  certain  to  meet  with  some  of 
is  own  fraternity.  It  is  a  question  capable  of  much  argu¬ 
ment  whether  for  this  an  excuse  might  not  also  be  found. 
It  is  not  very  pleasant  to  have  your  throat  parched  with 
the  fumes  of  gunpowder  and  reJ-hre;  and  as  Joe  Blimber, 
from  the  responsibility  and  prominence  of  his  position  as 
“  supc-master,”  was  always  in  the  thickest  of  the  smoke  of 
battle,  and  among  the  first  to  brave  the  haughty  tyrant  in 
his  lair  when  he  defied  the  hero  to  “  come  non,”  some 
extenuation  may  be  found  for  his  predilection  for  the  afore- 
saiil  draught  on  such  occasions. 

Joe  had  always  l>een  connected  with  the  stage,  and  at 
one  time  had  high  aspirations.  Perhaps  his  amoition  was 
of  the  kind  that  o’erleaps  itself,  and  falls  on  t’other  side  ; 
perha|>8  he  lacked  opportunity ;  perhaps  he  was  too  meek 
and  gentle  a  man  to  push  his  way  among  the  crowd  of 
competitors  for  histrionic  honors.  There  was  a  tradition 
among  his  fellows  —  not  a  subject  of  conversation,  but  a 
whispered  rumor  —  that  Joe  had  once  played  Cassio  in  one 
of  the  large  provincial  theatres.  Be  tliis  as  it  may,  he 
never  played  it  at  the  Nonpareil,  even  in  the  dreariest  of 
the  many  dreary  periods  that  had  occasionally  marked 
the  annals  of  that  establishment.  In  Ix>n<lon  Joe  hiid  always 
been  a  “super,”  nothing  more,  until  he  became  “supe- 
master,”  anu  this  advancement  was  actually  owing  to  a 
lucky  accident,  certainly  not  ascribable  to  any  self-assertion 
on  his  part. 

When  he  was  a  little  hoy,  Joe  used  to  come  on  in  the 
pantomime  rallies  and  “  chivy  ”  the  unfortunate  vendors 
who  are  generally  so  disgracefully  malt;e:ite<l  in  the  hirle- 
ouinade  portion;  then,  when  he  got  too  old  for  this  sort  of 
thing,  they  put  him  in  to  play  the  shopman ;  but,  somehow, 
he  never  in  nis  life  got  a  good  speaking  part  —  that  b,  if  tlie 
Cassio  rumor  irat  a  rumor  and  nothing  more. 

Tliere  was  no  man  in  the  establishment  more  contented 
with  his  position  than  Joe  Blimber.  He  worked  hard,  and 
threw  his  whole  soul  into  his  duties,  and  this  is  saying  a 
good  ileal.  For  instance,  when  they  played  Afucbelh  or 
Itkhard  the  Third  (very  seldom,  by  the  way,  for  the  Nonpareil 
was  too  much  in  tlic  fashion  to  give  Shakspeare  frequently), 
Joe  was  always  to  be  seen  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray  in  the 
battle  scenes,  and  gimerally  obtained  a  round  of  applause 
for  the  vigor  with  which  he  tackled  his  opponent.  And  in 
truth  there  were  many  of  the  “  supers  ”  who  fought  shy  of 
Joe ;  for  with  him  there  was  no  crossing  of  swords  and  then 


meekly  falling  down  and  dying.  He  did  the  regular  one, 
two,  three  business ;  and  it  was  something  to  hear  the  mat 
of  the  gallery  when  they  saw  the  sparks  come  from  Jo'’, 
sword  as  he  pressed  his  antagonist  close  ;  and  the  roar  did 
Joe’s  heart  good,  for  it  made  him  feel  one  of  the  principal 
actors  in  the  piece.  The  best  of  the  matter  was,  that  hi 
merits  were  recognized  by  the  manager ;  for  that  autocrat 
had  been  known,  even  in  the  presence  of  his  first  trageiliaj 
—  the  Richard  or  Macbeth  of  the  night — to  clap  Jo,, 
on  the  back  after  one  of  his  arduous  combats,  and  in  a  tone 
of  voice  audible  to  those  around,  acquaint  him  that  he  vai 
the  fellow  “  to  bring  them  down.” 

But  if  Joe  Blimber  was  a  greater  man  at  any  one  period 
of  the  year  than  another,  that  period  was  Christmas ;  for 
though  the  Nonpareil’s  forte  was  sensation  drama,  hot  and 
strong,  yet  they  always  made  a  feature  of  the  pantomime. 
And  then,  of  course,  Joe  had  his  demons  to  train,  to  m 
nothing  of  bringing  into  good  stage  working  order  the  extra 
hands  he  was  deputed  to  engage  for  the  “  run  ”  of  tie 
Christmas  novelty.  Then  indeed  was  Joe  in  his  element 

From  the  foregoing  it  mav  perhaps  be  imagined  that  Joe 
Blimber’s  heart  was  alw.ays  in  the  theatre.  Such  conclusiog 
would  be  wrong.  Joe  Blimber’s  heart  was  in  his  home,  and 
his  daughter  kept  the  key. 

Ellen  —  at  least  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  was  tk 
name  she  received  at  the  baptismal  font,  though  no  one  ever 
heard  Joe’s  daughter  called  any  thing  but  Nelly  —  was  aim 
a  professi'mal.  'Tliough  the  manager,  in  his  spirit  of  utili¬ 
tarianism,  frequently  made  Nelly  appear  as  one  of  a  gronp 
of  joyful  or  horror-stricken  maidens  in  hb  sensation  p^uc- 
tions,  yet  her  “  line”  was  Terpsichorean.  Indeed,  she  hid 
been  instructed  in  her  business  by  M.  Dutour,  admittedlj 
one  of  the  best  harlequins  that  ever  did  a  lilt  or  jumped 
through  a  shop-window.  Like  her  father,  Nelly  also  took 
a  pride  in  her  work  ;  and  as  she  possessed  his  kind,  yieldiaj 
disposition,  she  had  not  many  enemies  among  the  youngk 
dies  of  her  department.  Of  course,  she  had  a  few,  as  will  doi 
be  doubted,  when  it  is  stated  that  she  had  recently  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  front  row  of  the  ballet,  and  was  currently 
whispered  to  bo  studying  the  part  of  the  mute  Fcnella,  io 
view  of  the  manager’s  contemplateil  revival  of  Mamniik 
next  sca.son.  She  was  a  light-hearted,  happy  little  creature, 
thepresiding  genius  of  Joe’s  home;  for, alas!  his  wife  hail  died 
when  Nelly  was  a  wee  thing,  and  though  it  was  dillicult  a 
times  to  perform  the  operation  familiarly  known  as  “  makitg 
both  ends  meet  ”  at  their  small  lodging,  and  more  especially 
during  the  summer  season  of  the  Nonpareil, when  the  treasuiT 
was  somewhat  scanty,  yet  Nelly  was  as  good  a  little  hoa,<e- 
wife  as  though  she  had  been  brought  up  to  the  work  ami 
to  nothing  else  all  her  life.  To  crown  all,  Nelly  was  as  inno¬ 
cent  and  guileless  as  she  was  cheerful  and  pretty.  The 
compliments  of  the  gay  tlatterers  of  the  outside  world,  who 
planted  themselves  at  the  wings  (for  the  Nonpareil  did  ad¬ 
mit  a  few  privileged  puppies  behind  the  scenes)  ami  at  the 
stage  door,  were  unheeded  by  her,  and  she  tripped  home  a 
the  end  of  the  week  with  her  wages  of  sixteen  shillings  in  i 
much  happier  mood  than  the  premiere  daneeune  of  the  the> 
tre.  Mile.  Fopar,  “from  the  Porte  St.  Martin”  (enviois 
people  said  from  Lambeth),  who  was  convepred  to  her  rwi- 
dence  in  a  brougham.  \V  hen  his  stage  duties  alloweil  hi®- 
of  course  Joe  went  home  with  his  daughtiT ;  but  this  wu 
sehlom,  for  Nelly  liked  to  slip  away  before  him,  and  get  hi) 
supper  ready  ere  he  arrived.  Wet  or  dry,  it  made  nodiflV^ 
ence  to  Nelly ;  she  never  grumbled  at  having  to  walk  to 
her  humble  loilging ;  inde^,  when  it  was  a  wet  night,  hff 
spirits  rose  with  the  occasion,  and  it  was  quite  a  cheerfc 
sight  to  see  her  lightly  tripping  over  the  pools  of  mn  l,  w 
picking  her  way  along  tlie  damp  thoroughfare,  hummin? 
the  last  new  polka  air,  with  the  rain  acting  as  a  kind  (H 
obbtiga'o  accompaniment  on  her  umbrella. 

On  this  particular  Christmas  eve  there  happened  to  be  t 
rather  unusual  excitement  at  the  Nonpareil.  Of  ^ 
was  all  about  the  pantomime.  The  gentleman  who  wiel^ 
the  baton  in  the  orchestra  had  declared  himself  satiww 
with  the  manner  the  music  “went;”  everybody  in  w 
tlieatre  was  delighted  with  the  transformation  scene  whit* 
those  eminent  artists  Messrs.  Gillt  and  Glitteur  had  pK" 
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nued"  the  scenery  worked  well;  the  supernumeraries  did 
^^work  satisfactorily  (trust  their  chief,  Joe  Blimber,  for 
[hat)  •  the  principal  ladies  —  the  Nonpareil  pieces  were  al- 
wsys  strong  in  female  parts  —  declared  themselves  pleased 
[riu  the  respective  characters  assigned  them;  and  the 
splendor  of  the  dresses  and  the  decorations  was  universally 
Admitted,  from  the  lady  who  played  the  prince,  down 
to  the  boy  who  fetched  the  beer  for  the  scene-shifters, 
to  far  excel  any  thing  in  that  way  the  Nonpareil  had  yet 
done. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  was  something  wrong, 
fhe  last  rehearsal  but  one  (the  final  being  fixed  for  Boxing- 
dar,  10  A.H.  sharp)  had  taken  place  on  Christmas  eve,  and 
every  thing  had  passed  off  well,  with  one  exception.  Though 
tt  the  first  blush  tliere  was  endless  cause  for  congratulation, 
(till  nearly  everybody  shook  their  heads  and  hoped  it  (the 
pantomime)  would  go  well.  The  truth  of  the  matter  w.os 
this:  Mile.  Fopar  happened  at  the  last  rehearsal  to  be 
very  late  in  her  attendance  —  so  late,  indeed,  that  the  bal- 
let^cene  in  the  opening  —  in  which,  of  course,  she  had  a 
^  —  had  to  be  gone  through  without  her.  AVhen  she 

arrived,  a  few  words  of  remonstrance,  polite  but  firm,  had 
been  addressed  to  her  by  the  manager.  She  m.ade  no  re¬ 
mark  to  him  at  the  time,  but  did  the  columbine  business  in 
the  harlequin.ade  as  though  nothing  had  oe’curred  to  ruffle 
her  temper.  However,  she  had  been  heard  to  murmur  to 
Mrs.  Grumpie  (one  of  the  dressers)  that  “  that  sort  of 
thing”  wouldn’t  suit  her;  and  as  Mile.  Fopar  was  known 
to  be  as  high-spirited  as  the  horses  that  nightly  conveyed 
her  home,  the  worst  anticipations  were  formed  of  her  words, 
which  had  been  duly  retailed  all  over  the  establishment  by 
the  person  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  The  rumor  of 
the  theatre  found  its  way  to  the  house-of-call  before  mcn- 
tioned,  and  beinj;  dul^  debated  in  the  parlor  thereof,  and 
the  meaning  Mile.  Fopar  attached  to  her  observations 
regarded  from  every  jrossible  point  of  view,  considerable 
excitement  was  the  consequence. 

When  Joe  Blimber  left  his  companions,  of  course  his 
mind  was  filled  with  the  prevailing  excitement,  and  when 
he  reached  home  and  sat  by  the  cheery  fire  which  Nelly  had 
both  laid  and  lighted,  he  found  his  daughter  ready  to  com¬ 
mence  the  much-debated  topic.  Wbether  it  was  that  the 
lavon’  supper  (tripe  and  onions,  prepared  by  Nelly  as  a 
lurprise  tor  her  father,  and  ejuite  a  success),  or  that  the  joy- 
bells  announcing  the  advent  of  Christmas  drove  the  matter 
oat  of  their  minds,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  when  Joe 
ik  his  pipe  just  before  going  to  rest,  he  broached  a  topic 
&r  more  interesting  to  him  and  his  daughter  than  even 
Mile.  Fopar’s  capriciousncss. 

Their  conversation  was  somewhat  after  this  fashion :  — 

Joe.  —  When  is  the  next  mail  due  from  —  ?  [//ere  a 
paue,  ptrhaps  husliness  through  the  effects  of  the  colored  fire 
» tie  last  scene ;  but  Joe  does  not  finish  the  sentence."] 

NelLt  [bxuUy  putting  atcay  the  supper-things,  and  mak- 
isg  an  unnecessary  clatter  tcith  the  plates  quite  unusual  for 
ho,  but  serving  on  this  occasion  to  divert  attention  from  the 
bksies  that  cover  her  cheeks].  —  Next  Wednesday,  father. 

Joe.  —  You  didn’t  hear  last  mail,  did  you,  Nelly  ? 

Nelly.  —  No,  father. 

Joe.  [r-’ice  a  little  tremulotu,  perhaps  through  the  persis¬ 
tent  pulls  he  is  making  at  his  pipe,  as  though  it  wouldn't  draw]. 
—Nor  the  mail  before  ? 

Nelly.  —  No,  father ;  but  then,  you  see,  perhaps  Jem 
vss  ap  the  country,  and  c'ouldn’t  get  his  letters  posted ;  or 
lie  might  have  mistaken  the  day  the  mail  went  out.  And 
JOQ  forget  how  hard  he  is  at  work. 

Joe.  —  I  hope  so,  *  my  dear ;  though  I  think  if  he  was 
vortin^  his  fingers  to  the  bone  he  ought  not  to  neglect 
Yriting,  more  especially  after  what  we  did  for  him. 

Nelly  [ibisstn^  her  father].  —  You  mean  what  you  did 
for  him. 

Joe.  —  No,  dear;  I  consider  that  the  £75  we  let  him  have 
*as  at  much  yours  as  mine.  Why,  was  it  not  put  in  the 
nviags-bank  as  soon  as  my  old  aunt  left  me  uie  money, 
^  there  kept  to  serve  you  as  a  marriage  portion  when  the 
tiaw  came  that  you  should  leave  your  father  ?  [  Voice  very 

tremulous,  and  very,  very  hard  ptdls  at  the  pipe.]  I  should 


never  have  let  Jem  have  the  money  to  pay  the  debt  for 
which  he  had  become  responsible  if  you  had  not  consented. 

Nelly. —  Oh,  but,  father,  you  knew  I  loved  him. 

Joe.  —  Well,  my  dear,  I  hope  he  will  prove  worthy  of  you. 

Nelly.  —  Can  you  doubt  it,  my  darling  father?  When 
Jem  made  a  little  money,  and  was  about  to  send  it  over  to  us, 
and  it  was  lost  by  the  wreck  of  the  vessel,  didn’t  he  write 
to  release  me  from  my  engagement  if  I  wished,  and  send 
you  additional  securties  for  the  money  you  had  lent  him  ? 

Joe.  —  Well,  my  dear,  I  don’t  think  ne  could  do  less. 

Nelly. —  Dear  father,  you  mustn’t  talk  like  that;  for 
you  know  how  much  he  loves  me,  and  you  know  how  I  love 
him.  Although  I  haven’t  heard  from  him  for  the  last  mail 
or  two,  yet  I  do  not  feel  any  concern,  for  I  know  his  ’eart 
^Nelly  dropped  her  h’s  at  times  in  the  most  reckless  manner] 
IS  as  true  as  steel.  If  the  next  letter  1  received  fi-om  him 
was  another  offer  of  withdrawal  from  the  engagement  be¬ 
tween  us,  I  should  answer  as  I  did  last  time,  that  I  was 
faithful  if  he  was. 

A  loud  peal  of  bells  from  the  adjoining  church  put  an  end 
to  a  conversation  regarding  Jem’s  epistolary  shortcomings, 
which  was  not  particularly  pleasant  to  either  father  or 
daughter.  Joe  was  naturally  anxious  about  Nelly’s  happi¬ 
ness,  and  his  daughter  didn’t  like  her  father  to  suspect  her 
betrothed  ;  so  the  break  in  the  conversation,  caused  by  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  bell-ringers,  was  not  allowed  to  be 
bridged  over,  as  Nelly  wished  her  father  good-night,  and 
tripped  off  to  bed. 

If  the  reader  has  from  the  foregoing  taken  it  for  granted 
that  Nelly’s  heart  was  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the 
opposite  sex  (a  young  carpenter),  who  had  been  a  sufferer 
in  his  native  country  by  becoming  surety  for  a  friend ;  that 
Joe  Blimber  had  l^n  the  means  of  the  m}'sterious  Jem 
tiding  over  tlie  difficulty;  and  that  Jem  had  gone  to  a 
distant  country  with  the  view  of  retrieving  his  fallen  fortunes, 
and  had  of  late  been  somewhat  neglectful  in  his  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Nelly,  the  reader  will  have  arrived  at  a  tolerably 
correct  conclusion  upon  a  subject  that  was  causing  Joe 
Blimber  some  little  anxiety. 

But  as  for  Nelly,  there  wasn’t  the  least  doubt  in  her 
mind  as  to  the  fidelity  of  the  absent  Jem.  If  she  had  seen 
Jem  laughing  with  the  most  attractive  and  insinuating  of 
her  companions  in  “  the  front  row,”  she  wouldn’t  have  been 
a  bit  jealous. 

The  green-eyed  monster  is  not  able  to  find  his  way  into 
the  hearts  of  every  one ;  and  certainly  Nelly’s  simple  con¬ 
fiding  nature  could  defy  all  his  efforts.  Though  Nelly’s 
thoughts  were  full  of  Jem,  yet  she  didn’t  doubt  him.  So 
on  this  Christinas  eve,  with  the  neighboring  church-bells 
chiming  their  joyous  tones  in  her  ears,  she  fell  into  an 
undisturbed  sleep,  her  last  thought  and  hope  being  of  the 
coming  Wednesday,  and  the  letter  fixim  “dear  toiling  Jem” 
its  arrival  might  herald. 

A  loud  knock  at  the  door,  and  the  shrill  voice  of  the 
landlady,  not  over-pleased  at  having  to  leave  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  goose  to  come  up  three  stories  (tor  it  is  at  that 
height  Nelly’s  bedroom  is  situated),  rouses  the  maiden  from 
her  peaceful  slumbers. 

“  rlease,  miss,  here’s  a  boy  from  the  theayter  with  a  note. 
Perh.ips  you’ll  be  as  good  as  to  answer  him  yourself,  as  I 
wants  to  go  down  to  prepare  the  dinner.” 

The  landla^ly  —  the  trying  nature  of  whose  culinary 
preparations  atlorded  an  excuse,  perhaps,  for  her  shortness 
of  tempiT  —  does  not  wait  for  an  answer,  and  the  startled 
Nelly  finds  that  the  hour  is  half-past  ten.  The  missive 
has  been  pushed  through  at  the  bottom  of  the  door,  and 
half  in  surprise,  half  in  trepidation,  Nelly  opens  the  note, 
written  in  the  manager’s  own  hand,  to  fiud  the  following : — 

“  Dear  Miss  Blimber,  —  Late  last  night  Mile.  Fopar 
wrote  me  a  letter  throwing  up  her  engagement.  I  can 
think  of  no  substitute  as  columbine  but  yourself.  Will  you 
assist  me?  Rehearsal  to-morrow  at  10.30.  If  you  will 
oblige  me  by  taking  Fopar’s  place,  send  word  by  boy, 
and  come  to  rehearsal  to-morrow  half  an  hour  earlier  than 
the  “  call,”  so  that  we  can  talk  the  matter  over.  I  remain, 
dear  Miss  Blimber,  yours  very  faithlully,  11.  Noeoo.” 
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Nelly  rubbed  her  eyes  in  fear,  lest  the  note  was  not  a 
reality ;  and  as  surprise  gave  way  to  feelings  of  joy  and 
pride  that  the  manager  should  have  selected  her  above  all 
others  to  assist  him  in  his  strait,  the  little  maiden  could 
not  restrain  a  tear  or  two,  that  matle  their  appearance  in 
her  eyes.  With  every  feature  in  her  pretty  face  beaming 
with  brightness,  site  hurried  down  stairs  to  the  boy  waiting 
in  the  passage,  and  soon  despatched  him  with  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  his  master.  Joe  had  risen  earlier  than  usual, 
and  finding  that  Nelly  was  not  awake,  he  re.solved  not  to 
disturb  her,  but  to  go  for  a  walk  before  breakfast.  So  he 
stmlled  through  the  streets  for  a  good  hour,  and  pre¬ 
vious  to  liis  arrival  home  was  quite  unaware  of  the 
important  missive  that  had  been  received  by  Nelly. 

When  he  flid  get  home,  and  found  his  daughter  busily 
engaged  in  brushing  up  the  stove,  and  with  the  tea-kettle 
on  the  fii-e  singing  to  welcome  his  arrival,  and  his  breakfast 
prepared  for  him ;  then,  when  he  saw  the  manager’s  note, 
and  Nelly  came  and  kissed  him,  and  said  she  knew  she 
could  get  through  Mile.  Fopar’s  part,  even  without  any 
rehearsal  at  all,  you  wouldn’t  he  surprised  if  fixilish  Joe 
Blimljer’s  voice  grew  thicker  and  more  tremulous  than  in 
the  conversation  of  the  night  before,  and  that  he  had  to 
turn  his  head  away  from  his  daughter’s  face,  to  conceal  the 
few  tears  of  paternal  pride  and  happiness  that  he  tried  to 
brush  from  his  eyes,  and  couldn’t.  Then,  after  a  time,  the 
father  and  daughter  sat  down  to  breakfast,  —  nice  hot  toast, 
prepared  by  Nelly’s  own  little  fingers;  —  but  neither  of 
them  could  eat.  Wasn’t  Joe  full  of  gratitude  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  manager  who  had  recognized  the  abilities  of 
his  Nelly?  and  w.asn’t  Nelly  herself  too  busy  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  distinction  bestowed  upon  her  to  talk  .about 
any  thing  else?  Tlien  they  laughed  aliout  it,  and  thought 
someliody  must  be  phaying  a  joke  —  only  they  didn’t  mean 
it,  but  said  so  just  for  the  s.ake  of  v.arying  the  all-.absorbing 
topic.  Tlicy  talked  so  much  about  the  manager’s  conde¬ 
scension  in  writing  to  Nelly,  that  it  was  nearly  twelve 
o’clo<-k  before  the  breakfast  things  were  cleared  away; 
and  then  Nelly  h.ad  to  prep.are  the  dinner.  And  such  a 
dinner  it  was  1  Joe  hail  bought  a  nice  piece  of  beef,  — 
sirloin,  and  no  mistake  about  it,  —  and  Nelly  had  jiromiscd 
to  try  her  hand  at  a  jilum-pudding,  which  had  been  in  secret 
prejiaration  for  several  days.  Surely  the  worthy  couple 
might  have  a  good  dinner  just  once  in  a  way,  and  at 
Christniiis  time  too!  Joe  olfered  his  assistance  in  the 
culinary  preparations;  but  Nelly  wasn’t  to  be  interfered 
with,  more  especially  as  Joe  was  rather  a  hindrance  than 
otherwise.  Silly  old  Joe!  he  didn’t  know  one  bit  about 
cooking,  and  he  kept  up  such  a  torrent  of  laughter,  and 
capered  al)out  the  pl.oce  to  such  a  degree,  as  though  he  was 
going  to  play  harleijuin  to  his  daughter’s  columbine,  that 
Nelly  had  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  so  Joe  jmt  on  his  h.at  and 
went  out.  Entering  a  church,  he  got  just  in  time  for  the 
sermon ;  and  if  any  one  was  touched  by  the  rector’s  homily, 
it  was  Joe.  His  heart  was  full  of  thankfulness  for  the 
blessings  that  had  been  showered  upon  him  and  the 
daughter  of  whom  he  was  so  proud.  On,  hajipy  Joe  Blim- 
ber,  may  this  day  be  but  the  first  of  many  such  occasions 
for  the  outflow  of  thy  praise  and  thanksgiving  for  the 
meix-ies  bestowed  upon  tliee  by  the  All-seeing  1 

At  their  lodging  Nelly  is  as  busy  as  possible ;  the  beef  is 
getting  on  beautifully — hissing  and  spluttering  before  the 
cheerful  fire,  as  if  it  also  wished  to  give  its  congratulations  to 
the  fair  young  cook. 

Hall-past  one  was  the  time  noted  by  the  church-clock 
within  sight  of  Nelly’s  window  when  a  knock  was  heard  at 
the  front  door,  and  Nelly,  who  thought  it  must  be  her  fath¬ 
er,  could  not  help  wishing  that  he  had  adjourned  his  return 
just  for  .about  twenty  minutes,  wdien  the  ilinner  would  have 
been  thoroughly  ready,  and  pl.aced  upon  the  table.  No,  it 
was  not  her  father ;  for  Joe  knew  his  way  up  the  stairs,  and 
would  never  have  stumbled  against  the  mat  outside  the  first- 
floor’s  door  in  that  noisy  fashion.  It  couldn’t  be  the  mana¬ 
ger  or  anybrnly  from  the  theatre —  at  least,  Nelly  thought 
not.  And  tlien,  as  the  sound  of  tlie  approaching  footsteps 
grew  more  and  more  distinct,  Nelly  feels  her  lieart  begin¬ 
ning  to  beat  with  singular  rapidity,  and  as  the  handle  of  the 
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door  is  turned,  suspicion  becomes  a  certainty.  Yes  1  thin; 
can’t  be  the  le.ast  doubt  about  it  —  in  the  doorway  stnnili 
.Tom  Duckworth  — Nelly’s  .Tern  Duckworth  —  Nelly ’.s  ,?cni' 

Did  he  kiss  her,  and  take  her  in  his  arms  ?  'l  shnulij 
rather  think  he  did;  and  wh.at  is  more,  held  her  thereuntil 
the  beef  began  to  splutter  and  hiss  so  violently,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  it  intended  to  fall  off  the  hook  into  the  fire  out 
of  sheer  envy  and  pique  at  not  being  attended  to.  However 
.Jem  at  last  let  go  oi  his  Nelly,  and  she,  blushing  as  reti 
as  the  fire,  said  .Tern  mustn’t  be  so  silly  —  she  didn’t  mean 
it,  though  —  and  that  she  must  see  to  the  dinner.  So  the 
beef  was  taken  up.  Just  done  to  a  turn ;  and  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  Nellie  heard  her  father’s  familiar  footsteps  on  the 
handing.  Joe  expected  to  be  welcomed  with  his  daueliter’s 
smile;  he  expected  to  see  her feiitures  illiiieincd  by  liappi. 
ness  and  pride  at  the  good  fortune  that  had  fallen  ujKm  lur 
throtigh  the  defection  from  the  Nonpareil  of  the  high-spirit¬ 
ed  Fopar ;  but  he  did  not  expect  to  see  his  Nelly  bein"  ns- 
sisted  in  the  prep.arations  for  dinner  by  the  neglectful  Jem 
Duckworth. 

When  Joe  entered  the  room,  there  was  his  future  son-in- 
law  —  supposed  to  bo  m.any  miles  aw.ay  —  helping  Nelly  di-h 
up  the  potatoes.  No  wonder  poor  .Joe  looked  amazed  ami 
tried  to  stammer  out  a  few  words  of  welcome  to  the  returned 
.Jem,  but  failed  in  doing  it.  However,  there  was  no  doubt¬ 
ing  the  evidence  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  in  baking  the  hand 
proffered  him,  it  is  certain  .Joe  did  give  it  a  heartier  shake 
than  he  would  h.ave  done  if  he  had  previously  been  more 
thoroughly  convinced  that  he  was  not  under  a  delusion  in 
fancying  he  saw  his  daughter’s  lietrothed  in  their  lod'anfi. 
However,  the  confusion  was  soon  over,  and  when  Joe  wii- 
nessed  how  delighted  his  Nolly  was  .at  the  reappearance  of 
her  lover ;  how  she  l.aughcd  at  .Jem’s  awkward  movements, 
as  he  assisted  her  in  pl.acing  the  dinner  on  the  table ;  and 
how  .Jem’s  honest  pride  in  his  future  wife  was  kindled  by 
the  e.xhibition  of  her  domesticity,  .Joe  felt,  after  all,  that  it 
was  but  natural  Nelly’s  young  heart  shotdd  have  clung  to 
such  a  frank  young  lellow  as  Jem  Duckworth. 

And  with  reg.ard  to  the  meal  of  which  the  trio  were  about 
to  p.artake,  it  was  curious  to  note  how  anxious  and  perturlieil 
Nelly  was  —  so  full  of  waUdifulness  with  respect  to  the 
placing  upon  the  table  of  dishes  and  glasses  free  from  flaw 
or  crack ;  so  frequent  in  her  ajiology,  that  if  she  had  only 
known  visitors  were  to  be  exiieeted,  she  would  have  t.aken 
greater  pains  and  made  other  preparations;  and  so  startlml 
when  her  father  ventured  the  ojiinion  that  the  beef  was 
“hard,”  —  an  opinion  afterwards  retracted,  when  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  tlie  knife  Joe  was  using  was  somewliat  hlui.t, 
—  that  .at  last  Jem  had  to  decl.are  he  wouldn’t  have  any  din¬ 
ner  at  all  if  Nelly  was  so  fidgety  aliout  the  manner  in  which 
the  beef  and  pudding  would  “  turn  out.”  Of  course  the 
dinner  was  a  success ;  Jem  kne  w  it  would  be.  Tlie  beef 
was  beautifully  cooked ;  and  as  for  the  pudding,  both  gen¬ 
tlemen  declared  it  attained  the  highest  perfection  of  art. 

I  wonder,  s.ays  the  reader,  if  they  were  prejudiced?  Well, 
perhivps  they  were  just  a  little.  But  one  fact  is  certain, 
none  of  the  pudding  remained  after  the  banquet  was  over. 
If  it  was  not  quite  so  super-e.xcellent  as  Joe  and  Jem  de¬ 
clared,  they  resolved  that  their  opinion  as  to  its  meritj 
should  not  be  disputed  by  allowing  any  one  outside  the  luip- 
py  little  party  to  have  an  opportunity  of  judging;  so  they 
sacrificed  themselves  to  their  opinions,  vehemently  protest¬ 
ing,  whilst  consuming  the  last  morsel,  that  never  previously 
had  such  a  pudding  been  placed  before  rejoicing  mankind. 

After  dinner,  .Jem  told  his  future  father-in-law  how  it  was 
Nelly  had  not  received  any  letter  from  him  for  a  couple  of 
mails  past.  Of  course  Jem  had  acquainted  Nelly  long  be¬ 
fore  Joe  reached  home,  and  equally  of  course  Nelly  haillor- 
given  him  for  his  apparent  neglect.  Heaven  Uicss  the  little 
woman  1  she  had  forgiven  him  in  her  heart  before  the  ex¬ 
planation  had  lieen  made.  How  it  happened  was  in  this 
w.ay  :  When  the  vessel  was  lost  in  which  Jem’s  savings  had 
been  embarked  for  despatch  to  England,  in  order  to  repy 
the  sum  advanced  by  Joe,  he  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  at 
some  diggings  just  tliscovered.  His  letter  acquainting  Nel¬ 
ly  of  this  determination  missed  one  mail,  so  there  was  no 
hope  for  it  but  to  wait  until  the  departure  of  the  next.  Ere 
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that,  Jc™  made  a  lucky  hit.  One  day  he  duj  up  a  few 

Inn'^'^ets,  which  he  specially  converted  into  five  hundred  of  her 
most 'TacioiisMajesty’s  sovereigns,  and  resolving  not  to  stay  in 
aforc'i''n  country,  and  risk  losing  the  money  he  had  acquired, 
as  welFas  his  sweetheart  left  in  England,  he  took  a  passage  on 
board  the  steamer  which  was  to  have  conveyed  the  intended 

I  letter.  Tlicn,  when  he  got  near  home,  he  determined  to 
(rive  Nelly  and  her  father  a  surprise  —  and  this  was  all. 

^  Jem  then  producetl  his  money,  and  insisted  on  paying 
Jijc  the  seventy-five  pounds  burrowed.  Of  course  both 
Xelly  and  her  father  demurred ;  but  Jem  would  hear  of 

Ionlv  one  other  arrangement,  which  was,  that  Nelly  should 
kt'oinc  his  wife  in  less  than  a  month.  Of  course  Nelly 
wouldn’t  hear  of  that  —  oh,  certainly  not ;  so  Joe  was  com- 
'  polled  to  .accept  his  money,  and  return  Jem  his  securities. 
Tlien,  this  little  business  over,  a  walk  was  proposed,  and 
tlicysct  out;  Jem,  ."usin  duty  bound,  and  as  inclination  dic¬ 
tated,  escorting  Nelly,  whilst  Joe,  who  pretended  he  could 
get  along  lietter  by  himself,  judiciously  walked  a  little  way 
alicad,  whereby  the  lovers  were  enabled  to  talk  over  several 
matters  Interesting  only  to  themselves,  and  which  it  would 
tberi  fore  lie  im|KTtinent  to  here  reproduce.  Nelly  blushed, 
hu'died  fit  would  have  done  ^our  he.art  good  to  hear 
Nelly  Bliml)er’s  ringing  Laugh cried,  was  suddenly  talkative, 
and  as  suddenly  as  mute  as  Fcnella;  but  throughout  the 
ftroll  Nelly  didn’t  meet  a  person  happier  than  herself.  And 
then  Jem  was  such  a  pleasant  companion,  anil  had  such 
plans  for  the  future.  As  for  Joe,  he  couldn’t  make  up  his 
mind  as  to  whether  .Tern’s  return  was  an  event  for  sorrow  or 
rejoicing.  lie  was  glad  to  see  his  d.aughter  so  happy,  and 
til, it  .Teiii  had  turnecl  out  a  true-hearted  fellow,  whilst  on  the 
other  hand  he  could  not  but  think  of  tlie  rapidly-approach¬ 
ing  time  when  Nelly’s  first  care  would  be  for  her  husband. 
Tliese  alternations  of  feeling  aecoinpanied  the  whole  of  his 
w.ilk,  so  that  he  felt  no  regret  when  they'  again  arrived  home. 
'Then  Nelly  prepared  te.o,  and  during  the  discussion  of  that 
cosy  meal,  .lem  stated  the  .arrangements  to  which  he  had 
wrung  an  acquiescence  from  his  betrothed.  Tlie  young  peo- 
I  pie  were  to  be  manied  in  the  spring,  when  the  ])antomimc 
season  was  over,  for  Nelly  wouliln’t  he.ar  of“  throwing  over” 
the  complaisant  man.ager.  In  the  mean  time  .Jem  was  to 
look  alwut  him  for  an  advant  igeous  business  toopen  “  on  his 
own  account ;  ”  then,  when  the  nutitial  knot  was  tied,  Joe 
was  to  come  and  lii  c  with  them.  Did  that  meet  with  Joe’s 
approval?  Didn’t  ill 

\Miat  with  Nellie’s  advancement  at  the  Nonp.areil,  and 
the  approaching  marriage,  there  was  such  a  brisk  conversa¬ 
tion  ciuried  on,  that  the  evening  passed  away  quite  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  the  afternoon  had  done ;  and  when  .Jem  wished  his 
sweetheart  good-night,  he  left  the  little  maiden’s  heart  in  a 
perfect  tumult  of  joy,  pride,  and  hope. 

Joe  was  prouder  of  his  daughter  than  ever,  when,  the 
moniing  after  Boxing-day,  he  saw  Miss  Blimber’s  graceful 
dancing  eulogized  in  some  of  the  p.apers,  and  heard  her 
publicly  spoken  of  as  the  clever  daughter  “  of  the  efficient 
utility  actor,  Mr.  Blimber.”  Tlie  pantomime  was  so  success- 
fill  that  ere  its  run  was  over  Jem  liad  got  into  a  nice  shop, 
and  h.ad  commenced  his  trade  of  carpenter  and  builder 
(“estimates  given  forgenertil  repairs,”  &c.)  with  such  suc¬ 
cess  as  to  warrant  expectations  of  a  very  satisfactory  return 
f T  his  investment  at  the  close  of  the  year.  But  at  last  the 
wedding  took  place,  and  Noego,  the  manager,  exceedingly 
well  pleased  at  the  result  of  the  winter  season,  and  at  the 
efficient  aid  he  had  received  from  his  columbine,  actually 
presented  her  on  the  eventful  morning  with  a  ten-pound 
note.  Wasn’t  this  an  honor  ? 


PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES  OF  A  WAR  COR¬ 
RESPONDENT  AT  VERSAILLES. 

It  was  my  good,  or  bad,  fortune,  according  as  the  case 
1  ®ay  appear  to  the  intelligent  reader,  to  pass  the  four  win- 
j  ter  months  of  1870-71  at  Versailles.  I  leave  it  an  open 
question  whether  it  was  bad  fortune  or  good  luck  to  have 
ueen  so  situated,  bec.ause  I  never  can  quite  make  up  my 
)  own  mind  on  th.at  point.  Looking  at  it  though  the  soften¬ 


ing  shadows  of  nearly  twelve  months,  the  stirring  incidents 
and  moments  of  excitement  stand  out  clear  and  vivid,  while 
the  recollection  of  many  dull,  miserable  days  is  almost 
blotted  out,  and  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  my  friends 
who  envy  me  the  chance  that  compelled  me  to  witness  a 
great  siege.  But,  then,  truth  urges  me  to  state  that  when 
I  can  sufficiently  abstract  myself  from  passing  events  to 
realize  what  was  taking  place  this  time  last  yeai-,  a  benumb¬ 
ing  feeling  of  weariness  becomes  the  predominant  sensation 
in  my  mind.  And  I  think  in  this  respect  my  memory  is 
correct,  for  I  verily  believe  tliat  on  the  whole  a  cathedral 
verger,  or  the  sexton  of  a  small  and  healthy  country  parish, 
has  a  lively  life  compared  to  ours  before  Paris.  The  troops 
arrived  triumphantly,  and  expected  to  walk  straight  into 
the  capital ;  they  waited  about  a  little,  wondering  that  the 
gates  remained  closed,  and  then  we  literally  sat  down  be- 
lore  the  walls,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  never  got  up 
again  for  four  months.  This  was  not  good  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy.  ITie  best  judges  considered  that  eitlier 
they  would  ojien  the  gates  at  once,  or  would  ha.e  a  revolu¬ 
tion  inside  in  a  few  days,  which  would  cause  them  to  do  so, 
or  that  they  would  be  starved  out  in  a  few  weeks.  They 
did  none  of  these  things,  but  kept  us  out  in  the  cold  all  the 
winter  tlirough.  NIy  reminiscences,  therefore,  of  \’ersailles 
are  of  a  gloomy  nature,  whereas  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
glows  witliin  me  when  I  think  of  the  first  lew  days  follow'- 
ing  the  armistice  that  preceded  the  peace. 

Our  society  was  pleasant  enough,  very  pleasant,  in  fact, 
for  individuals  were  more  agreeable  than  tliey  would  have 
been  under  .apparently  more  favorable  circumstances.  Din¬ 
ner  parties  we  had,  wet  and  jovial  ones  ;  and  whist  |iarties 
prolonged  far  into  the  night ;  but  there  was  more  of  barbaric 
profusion  than  of  comfort  in  our  feasts,  and  we  had  to  go  to 
bed  in  fur  boots  and  coats,  because  green  fire-wood  will  tiol 
burn.  Music  1  yes,  and  dancing  too.  Had  we  not  a  most 
gifted  pianist  among  us,  and  have  I  not  seen  a  great  author¬ 
ity  on  military  matters  dancing  reels  in  his  shirt-sleeves  to 
the  bass  accompaniment  of  bombarding  guns?  Quiet 
evenings  we  enjoyed  also,  when  anxious  correspondents 
endeavored  to  weave  “  copy  ”  from  the  casual  observationa 
of  diplomatic  lips.  But  uoisy  evenings  pall  at  last,  and 
after  all,  one  dues  not  go  to  war  to  play  whist,  or  even  po¬ 
ker,  which  is  a  much  more  exciting  pastime,  and  one  which 
kills  a  man,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  far  quicker  than  does  the 
former  game.  IJiere  certainly  was  this  advantage  about 
the  place,  that  if  any  luckless  wight  lust  more  than  a  few 
francs  it  was  utterly  im(K>ssible  fur  him  to  pay,  and  he 
might  write  any  number  of  cheimes,  drafts,  bills,  and  other 
documents  in  the  most  honorable,  and  “  pay  you  at  once, 
my  dear  fellow,”  sort  of  way,  feeling  quite  satisfied  that  he 
would  nut  be  one  whit  the  poorer  for  all  his  literary  ellbrts. 
Cash  was  a  thing  unknown,  and  Craig’s  Court,  though  dis¬ 
tant  in  ordinary  times  less  than  half  a  day,  was  it  not 
practically  further  off  than  the  Isles  of  Araby,  wherever 
they  may  be.  This  tightness  in  the  money  market  amountr 
ed  to  suffocation,  and  many  must  have  been  the  blessings 
showered  upon  the  heads  of  those  humane  persons  who 
eventually  came  to  our  relief. 

It  was  towanls  the  end  of  the  business,  just  about  the 
time  that  the  British  public,  following  the  opinions  of  the 
British  press,  had  made  up  its  mind  that  it  was  all  up  with 
us,  and  that,  swooping  like  eagles  from  their  eyries  from 
north,  south,  and  west,  Keratry,  Chanzy,  Buurbaki,  unit¬ 
ing  in  one  fiery  charge,  would  strike  witli  beak  and  talon 
their  Prussian  prey,  and  sweep  us,  vainly  struggling,  across 
the  insulted  provinces  of  France  back  to  the  imiiious  land 
from  whence  we  came,  or,  as  a  most  gifted  F reneh  writer 
has,  with  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  his  race,  put  it,  would 
“  revomit  us  across  the  Rhine.”  It  was  not  until  the  in¬ 
telligent  public  had  (piite  made  up  its  mind  that  the  tide  of 
fortune  was  about  to  turn,  and  that,  gatliering  strength  on 
its  way,  it  would  speedily  overwhelm  the  teeblc  barriers 
opposed  to  it,  and  rush  ^.riumph  intly  to  relieve  the  capital, 
that  certain  gentlemen  from  Hamburg  arrived,  travelling, 
for  the  most  part,  in  grea.«y,  plain  clothes,  combining  tlie 
use  of  the  nose  with  ^at  of  the  ordinary  organs  of  ai  tku- 
lation,  and  carrying  each  a  wonderfully  heavy  portmauteau 


or  carpetrbag.  They  took  quiet,  Reclmled  lodirings,  and 
began  to  do  a  nice  little  business  in  finding  ready  money 
for  the  French  authorities.  They  also  provided  the  neces¬ 
saries  and  luxuries  of  life,  in  order  to  purchase  which  the 
money  was  required,  thereby  ‘  ceping  all  the  profits  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  combining  in  their  own  persons  the  offices  of 
capitalist  and  speculator.  It  was  a  very  nice  little  game, 
played  by  three  persons.  A  says  to  B,  “  I  must  have  tea, 
sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  snutf ;  I  will  pay  vou  a  reason¬ 
able  price  in  paper  lx>nds,  redeemable,  subject  to  certain 
contingencie.s,  at  some  future  time  ;  the  ex;ict  ilate  is  uncer¬ 
tain,  but  immaterial.”  “  But,”  replies  B,  “  I  have  not  got 
any.”  “  Ah  I  ”  sajrs  A,  “  here  is  my  friend  C  will  sell  ^-ou 
plenty ;  the  price  is  a  little  high  certainly,  and  he  requires 
cash  payment,  but  you  know  the  times  are  bad,  and,  in  fact, 
you  must  get  the  articles,  and  at  his  own  price,  for  there  is 
no  competition.”  “  Well,”  chuckles  B,  “  I  should  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  sell  to  you,  in  exchange  for  the  valuable  securities 
you  are  kind  enough  to  offer,  and  I  would  gladlv  buy  from 
Sir.  C,  but  unfortunately  he  requires  cash,  and  f  have  not  a- 
blessed  cent;  you  were  obliging  enough  to  borrow  all  I  had 
some  time  ago.”  “  Don’t  distress  vourself,”  answers  A, 
“  we  can  easily  get  over  this  little  difficulty ;  C  is  such  an 
obliging  fellow;  he  does  not  do  that  sort  of  thing  himself, 
but  he  tells  me  he  knows  a  friend  who  he  thinks  he  might 
induce  to  lend  you  the  money  at  a  reasonable  rate  —  rea¬ 
sonable,  of  course,  considering  the  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case.”  And  so  B  has  not  got  a  word  to  say, 
but  goes  off  to  find  C’s  friend  who  considerately  does  his 
little  bill,  and  some  Hamburg  gentleman  puts  the  money  in 
one  of  B’s  pockets,  while  his  friend  takes  it  out  of  the  other. 
It  is  all  right  and  above  board,  and  if  B  does  not  like  it, 
he  must  not  complain,  because  the  arrangement  was  quite 
satisfactory  to  two  parties  out  of  the  three,  and  if  the  ma¬ 
jority  is  satisfied,  it  is,  of  course,  all  right,  and  the  minority 
must  not  kick  up  a  row.  All  political  economists  know 
this.  I  believe  —  that  is  to  say,  I  was  informed — that 
these  wentlemen  who  talked  with  their  noses  —  and  there¬ 
fore,  fsuppose,  smelled  with  their  mouths  —  would  conde¬ 
scend  sometimes  to  stoop  from  their  great  financial  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  assist  the  poor  and  needy  private  individual. 
I  was  glad  when  these  people  came  —  not  that  I  had  any 
desire  to  present  tliem  with  my  autograph,  but  because 
their  presence  reassured  me  amazingly,  and  in  spite  of  false 
prophets  at  home,  I  felt  certain  that  I  never  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  leave  V’ersailles.  Their  arrival  was  a  symptom 
of  the  approaching  end,  too  evident  to  be  mistaken.  So  I 
gave  up  tninking  of  the  simultaneous  movement  of  Keratry, 
Chanzy,  and  Bourbaki,  who  never  combined  in  any  thing 
except  in  the  formation  of  the  last  syllable  of  their  names, 
and  being  deprived  of  the  tonic  cfl'ects  of  fear,  I  became 
duller  than  ever. 

There  was  really  nothing  to  do.  You  might  knock  your 
horse’s  hoofs  about  on  the  hard  high-road,  or  splash  around 
in  the  mud,  accordinglpr  as  it  froze  or  thawed.  Skating, 
certainly,  we  could  enjoy  to  our  heart’s  content;  and  I 
have  frequently  Trhiled  away  an  hour  gazing  with  envy, 
not  unmixed  with  awe,  at  what  at  first  sight  appeared  to 
be  a  pair  of  boots  performing  wonderful  evolutions  on  the 
ice.  On  approaching  nearer,  the  guiding  element,  in  the 
shape  of  a  cuirassier,  would  become  visible,  inserted  in  the 
boots,  and  gliding  with  agility,  if  not  with  grace,  over  the 
frozen  surf^e,  notwithstanding  the  terrible  incumbrances 
on  his  legs,  and  the  length  of  the  sword  to  which  he  was 
attached.  On  great  occasions,  too,  the  grande*  lanse 
played.  I  don’t  know  what  the  letter-writers  would  have 
done  without  these  grande*  lanse.  Whenever  they  were 
turned  on  there  was  a  sure  column.  The  animated  fore- 
mund,  ga^  with  bright  uniforms  and  glancing  af ms ;  the 
desolation  in  the  distance;  the  merry  laugh,  interrupted 
by  the  boom  of  great  guns ;  the  conquerors  marching  about 
under  the  inscription  a  tout  les  gloire  de  la  France  —  had 
all  to  be  worked  up  into  “  picturesque  letters.”  My  good¬ 
ness  I  how  these  wretched  themes  were  washed  out,  man¬ 
gled,  and  wrung  dry  1  Then  there  were  the  individuals  to 
describe.  This  style  of  thing.  W’ho  is  that  tall  colonel 
of  Cuirassiers,  who  looks  as  if  he  had  never  known  care  ? 


Hush  I  Bismarck  1  And  a  ho  is  that  gallant  officer,  witli 
such  a  frank,  enjoying  manner,  smoking  his  pipe,  conven. 
ing  affably  with  common  soldiers  and  wounded  men? 
Tlir.t  is  the  future  emiieror  of  (Icrmany.  And  the  quiet, 
silent  individual,  who  looks  as  if  he  had  nothing  to  do  wiili 
any  thing,  and  had  nothing  to  say  to  anybody?  iV}), 
would  have  thought  that  beneath  that  unpretending  fora''e 
cap  lurked  the  brain  of  a  Moltke  ?  And  so  on,  and  so  on. 
You  might  take  constitutionals  in  leafless  avenues,  or  shiver 
and  shake  about  the  Palace  Gardens,  and  look  at  the  cold 
marble  statues  till  you  were  nearlv  frozen,  and  then  trv 
and  warm  yourself,  on  the  principle  of  Mr.  Jorrocks,  b'v 
gazing  at  the  wonderful  pictures  in  the  Chateau,  of  Al®^ 
rian  raids,  and  thinking  how  delicious  the  hot  sunlight  and 
cloudless  sky  looked,  and  how  much  more  life-like  were 
the  voluptuous  inmates  of  the  harem,  falling  with  so  much 
graceful  display  of  rosy  limbs  from  off  their  camels,  than 
the  chill,  chaste  Dianas  and  snow-crowned  Venuses  out¬ 
side. 

The  Park  was  open  to  every  one,  but  it  is  monotonous 
work  riding  without  an  object,  and  such  an  idea  as  a 
steeple-chase,  hurdle-race,  or  paper-chase,  never  entered 
the  heads  of  the  stern  warriors  at  head-quarters,  who,  not 
being  able  to  kill  and  slay  their  enemies,  worked  hard  at 
the  only  method  of  destruction  in  their  power,  and  labored 
incessantly  to  waste  the  land  by  eating  and  drinking  up 
every  thing  in  it.  An  expedition  to  St.  Germiiin  was  a 
favorite  way  of  passing  the  time,  and  the  friture  of  gud¬ 
geons,  and  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  hospitable  Pavilim 
de  Henry  I V.,  were  certainly  preferable  to  the  bustle,  hurrj-- 
skurry,  and  bad  cooking  of  the  Reservoir.  Better  a  dinner 
of  herbs  with  plenty  of  eloow-room,  than  a  stalled  ox  with 
many  princes.  Whether  it  was  the  gudgeons,  or  the  civil¬ 
ity  of  Mons.  Barbotte,  tbe  benignity  of  tne  olci  lady  at  the 
Comptoir,  or  the  obliging  disposition  and  nice  manners  of 
the  young  lady  who  made  the  beds,  I  know  not;  but  cer¬ 
tainly  there  existed  some  attraction  at  St.  Germain  that 
drew  many  of  the  genus  “  Correspondent”  to  tliat  pleasant 
place.  Of  course,  they  ostensibly  went  to  look  at  Mont 
Valerien  —  a  fertile  theme  for  lettei^writing,  and  of  as 
much  use  to  the  Eternity  as  the  moon  was  to  the 
Weekly  Wire.  The  former  journal  was  always  narrat 
ing  how  Valerien  frowned,  or  Valerien  smiled,  or  how  the 
electric  light,  slowly  revolving,  pierced  with  its  far-search¬ 
ing  eye  the  surrounding  gloom,  in  much  the  same  wav 
that  the  contributors  to  toe  Wire  were  continually  talk¬ 
ing  of  climbing  up  the  heavens,  and,  I  suppose,  sliding 
down  the  other  side,  for  they  never  mentioned  how  they 
got  down ;  or  bursting  by  moonlight,  or  being  shelled  bv 
moonlight,  and  so  on  —  a  very  harmless  practice,  wiu 
which  the  Piccadilly  Pamphlet  was  ungenerous  enough 
to  find  fault,  asserting  even  that  there  was  no  moon  at  the 
time ;  as  if  it  were  likely  tliat  the  proprietors  of  a  journal 
with  the  largest  circulation  in  the  world  would  send  out 
their  young  men  on  the  war-path,  unprovided  with  proper 
almanacs.  It  is  true  that  occasionally  it  was  possible  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  outposts  —  a  proceeding  which  was  not 
unlikely  to  draw  the  enemy’s  fire,  and  was  not  much 
appreciated  by  the  sentries,  who  were  unable  to  retire 
gracefully  like  a  visitor,  who  could,  if  it  began  to  get  un¬ 
pleasantly  warm,  always  remember  that  he  had  an  urgent 
appointment  up  town.  On  purely  unselfish  motivee, 
therefore,  we  refrained  from  troubling  the  outposts  much, 
and  making  the  most  of  the  little  lil^rty  accorded  by  the 
authorities,  who,  after  that  an  “hereditary  Grand”  wm 
half  scalped  by  a  bullet  at  St.  Cloud,  became  so  solicitom 
of  our  welfare  as  almost  to  forbid  our  exposing  our  valu¬ 
able  lives. 

It  was  a  fine  opportunity  for  moralizing,  but  a  little 
of  that  goes  a  long  way.  It  was  possible  to  philosophiae, 
too,  and  to  advance  strange  theories  to  account  lor  tbe 
decadence  of  France ;  and  there  was  plenty  of  scope  for 
self-congratulation  on  being  a  Briton,  and  “  not  as  other 
men  are.” 

The  general  asp^  of  life  was  certainly  most 
and  startling.  Suffering  and  mirth,  callousness  and  morbu 
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jen»ibility>  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous,  bathos  and 
natbos,  the  "rotes(iue  and  the  horrible,  were  all  mixed  to- 
ttthef)  Ibrmeu  a  phase  of  existence  difficult  to  realize 
Lj  impossible  to  describe.  You  nu;4ht  see  in  the  hospital 
»anli  of  the  Chateau,  men  beating  their  brains  out  against 
tbe  floor  in  tlie  most  fearful  agonies  that  the  human  frame 
cm  feel,  waiting  till  the  busy  surgeon  came  round  to  them  ; 
and  in  two  minutes  you  might  hear  a  farcical  ebullition  of 
Freoch  arrogance  sufficient  almost  to  move  wounded  men 
to  lau'diter.  You  might  listen  to  a  tale  of  woe  and  misery 
truly,  simply,  and  graphically  told,  unfolding  an  almost 
tathumless  depth  of  grief,  and  in  the  next  minute  some  one 
will  pour  out  nis  grievances  in  such  a  ludicrous  and  yet  so 
dramatic  a  way  that  the  feelings  stirred  up  by  the  first 
gtmy  would  be  obliterated  by  the  last.  I  liave  laughed 
manv  times  over  the  absurd  gestures  and  conversation  of 
the  old  women  who  used  to  wait  patiently  in  the  cold  for 
hours  at  the  tobacco  shops,  in  the  hopes  of  getting  a  little 
snuff,  and  at  the  same  time,  there  would  pass  across  the 
“place”  the  sad  daily  procession  carrying,  to  the  sound  of 
the  mndest  music  ever  tslayed  by  man,  the  bodies  of  the 
deatf.  I  remember,  at  Kheiins,  I  think  it  was,  coming  ofif  a 
Ion<^  journey,  and  going  into  a  restaurant  to  get  a  cup  of 
cu^e.  The  landlord,  one  of  the  burly  type  of  Frenchmen, 
rose  impatiently  from  his  seat,  and,  leaning  over  the 
counter,  addressed  me  at  some  length  on  the  subject  of 
the  war,  ending  his  peroration  wiih  a  gesture  of  despair, 
and  the  words,  “France  is  lost,  we  have  no  coffee.”  I 
returned  pensively  to  mine  inn,  pondering  on  this  evidence 
of  the  decadence  of  France,  and  there  I  obtained  my  cup 
of  coffee;  but  on  asking  for  some  cream,  the  smiling  visage 
of  the  trim  grisette  suddenly  grew  grave.  With  uplifted 
finger  she  approached  me,  furtively  glancing  round  to  see 
that  DO  one  was  near,  and  whispered,  “  Sir,  this  is  not  a  war, 
it  U  a  pillage ;  those  gentlemen  have  taken  all  the  cream.” 
From  thence  I  wandered,  sadly  ruminating  upon  this  fresh 
evidence  of  utter  ruin,  to  a  barber’s  shop,  where  I  was 
partially  flayed  by  a  young  rustic  armed  with  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  blunt  razor.  In  a  corner  was  crouched  an  old  woman, 
bleareyed,  shrunk  and  shrivelled.  Out  of  natural  polite¬ 
ness  I  hazarded  the  remark  that  we  lived  in  troublous 
times.  She  replied  not,  but  slowly  stretching  out  her 
skinny  arm,  she  beckoned  me  with  ominous  finger  to 
approach.  I  did  so.  From  the  unknown  depths  of  her 
dilapiJ.ated  dress  she  drew  a  pill-box,  and,  removing  the 
lid,  extracted  a  lump  of  camphor,  wrapped  up  in  a  rag, 
and  a  fragment  of  a  cigar  stump.  Plaintively  applying 
tbe.se  to  her  ancient  nose,  she  said,  “  Alas  1  France  is  lost  1 
lost!  there  is  no  longer  any  snuff.  Oh,  lala,  lala  1  oh,  lala, 
lala!  ”  It  is  natural,  no  doubt,  for  man  to  judge  of  the 
feelings  of  others  by  his  own  sensations ;  but  where  out  of 
France  would  one  hear  such  trivial  circumstances  as  a 
scarcity  of  coffee  and  snuff  tjuoted  gravely  as  signs  of  the 
nun  of  a  nation,  and  of  the  brutal  manner  in  which  war 
was  carried  on. 

So  the  long  days  of  the  siege  rolled  slowly  by,  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  sensation  scenes  beinw  filled  in  as  beat 
might  be;  and  it  was  with  feelings  of  intense  relief  that, 
un  riding  in  from  St.  Germain  one  fine  morning,  I  learned 
that  the  terms  of  an  armistice  had  been  agreed  upon,  and 
that  at  last  there  was  a  fair  prospect  of  peace.  The  news 
seemed  too  good  to  be  true ;  but  we  were  not  doomed  to 
suffer  long  suspense.  The  armistice  became  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact,  the  great  siege  guns  ceased  to  roar  and  to 
echo  through  the  streets  and  leafless  woods,  and  with  the 
last  stroke  of  midnight,  on  an  ever-memorable  day,  we 
entered  upon  a  new  era  of  the  war,  and  experienced  a 
complete  change  in  our  lives,  our  modes  of  thought,  and 
occupations. 

If  tills  change  was  so  much  appreciated  by  us,  how  much 
■core  intense  must  have  been  the  feeling  of  relief  to  those 
who  for  months  had  been  separated  from  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives  in  Paris.  Men  showed  it  on  their  faces :  they  had  a 
wrt  of  reprieved,  released  look,  as  if  the  tension  on  the 
nerves  baa  been  suddenly  withdrawn,  and  they  could  breathe 
ffeely  once  again.  The  F rench  outposts  beyond  the  broken 
*Kh  of  the  bridge  of  Sevres  became  quite  wild  when  they 


heard  the  news.  Holding  out  their  wide  trowsers  like  petti¬ 
coats,  they  danced  With  the  demonstrative  energy  peculiar 
to  their  race,  and  laughed  and  cried,  to  the  a.stonish- 
ment  of  the  stolid  sentry  on  the  other  side,  who  wondered 
what  the  “  pigs  ”  were  about.  Ah,  he  had  never  once  suf¬ 
fered  defeat.  lie  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  struggle  on, 
weary  and  half-starved,  in  a  hopeless  cause,  or  he  might 
perhaps  have  joined  the  others  in  a  clumsy  caper  on  his  side 
of  the  bridge.  It  was  difficult  to  realize  our  freedom  at  first. 
There  was  no  longer  any  question  of  keeping  under  cover 
or  getting  under  fire,  of  special  passes  and  sauf  conduits. 
You  might  go  where  you  liked,  and  do  what  you  chose,  and 
could  almost  fancy  yourself  once  more  a  free  man,  walking 
upon  independent  soil.  There  has  been  all  along  a  sort  of 
no  man’s  land,  a  terra  incognita,  unknown  and  unexplored 
except  by  the  pickets  anil  outposts,  a  great  tract  of  country 
lying  at  tlie  foot  of  the  hills,  extending  all  the  way  round 
north-eastward  from  Bougival,  which  we  could  look  at  and 
peer  into  from  a  distance,  but  which  was  more  utterly  unat¬ 
tainable  than  the  isle  of  Avelion.  Now  all  was  altered,  and 
you  could  ride  safely  through  woods,  parks,  and  villages 
which  a  few  days  previously  would  have  offered  most  mar¬ 
vellous  facilities  for  shaking  off  tliis  mortal  coil.  You 
might  visit  mysterious  batteries,  examine  the  marks  of  shot 
and  shell,  follow  the  devious  windings  of  the  trenches,  sit 
and  smoke  a  cigar  in  the  most  advanced  rifle-pit,  and  peep 
through  the  interstices — just  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of 
the  muzzle  of  a  needle-gun,  left  occasion.ally  under  the  fag¬ 
gots  or  sand-bags  forming  the  coping  of  an  earthwork, 
pushed  up  to  witnin  a  few  yards  of  the  enemies’  lines.  You 
might  walk  over  and  examine  the  French  works,  similar 
in  construction,  and  try  and  realize  what  the  scene  must 
have  been  a  few  days  before,  when,  sheltered  in  these  two 
shallow  trenches,  angry,  anxious  men,  eager  for  each  other’s 
blood,  lay  so  near  together  that,  without  raiding  their  voices, 
they  could  exhaust  upon  each  other  the  vilest  epithets  and 
niost  ingenious  oaths  in  their  respective  vocabularies. 
Tliere  was  something  very  fascinating  in  this  new  liberty  — 
this  suddenly  acquired  right  to  “  circulate  ”  where  you 
pleased,  to  visit  places  hitherto  utterly  impossible,  to  go 
where  you  had  always  been  told  you  must  not  go,  and  to  do 
that  which  you  had  been  continually  forbidden  to  perform. 
We  tasted  the  sweets  of  realization.  We  had  had  one  end 
and  object  before  us  for  months,  and  at  length  we  had  at¬ 
tained  it.  It  was  impossible  to  entirely  eliminate  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  there  was  something  decidedly  wrong  in  going  a- 
bout  as  we  did,  a  feeling  which,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  de¬ 
pravity  of  the  race,  always  gives  pleasure.  It  is  wicked,  no 
doubt,  and  similar  to  that  experienced  by  bad,  bold  boys, 
who  successively  steal  their  dear  good  tutor’s  fruit.  Free¬ 
dom  is  very  sweet.  AVe  felt  like  school-boys  on  a  halffhol- 
iday,  and  we  made  the  most  of  our  time  iu  examining  all 
that  was  to  be  seen. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  day’s  work  that  could  be 
done  from  Versailles,  returning  the  same  evening,  was  a  visit 
to  the  battereil,  ruined  fort  of  Issy,  including,  as  it  did,  a 
glimpse  of  the  Chateau  of  Meudoa  and  the  fort  of  V auves, 
and  a  good  view  of  the  enceinte  and  the  city.  The  road 
runs  through  the  villages  of  Viraflay,  Chaviliu,  Sevres,  Bas 
Meudon,  and  Bellevue,  villages  which,  com|)ared  with  the 
destruction  which  had  fallen  on  Gerches  Vancresson  and 
St.  Cloud,  may  be  said  to  have  escaped  almost  unscathed 
by  war.  Viraflay  and  Chaville  were  untouched,  but  in 
Sevres  the  marks  of  shot  and  shell  began  to  show,  Ix’coming 
more  numerous  as  the  front  was  neared,  in  the  same  way 
that  on  a  battle-field  you  will  see  men  wounded  and  killed 
in  all  manner  of  curious  ways,  scarcely  any  two  of  them 
being  hit  in  precisely  tlie  same  spot,  so  the  houses  in  these 
exposed  villages  were  suffering  trom  every  conceivable  sort 
of  contusion,  and  show  an,.lofiuite  variety  of^bloyr«t  bruises, 
and  rents.  Some  have  been  shot  throl:^  tfle  he^,  g-eat 
holes  having  been  torn  in  the  roof  by  bursting  shells;  others 
were  merely  grazed,  a  shutter  knocked  off  nere,  a  comic* 
shattered  there ;  others,  again,  which  had  escaped  the  iron 
hail,  had  become  so  dtemoralized  by  the  brutal  incidents  of 
war  that  they  were  quietly  but  hopelessly  succumbing  to  a 
process  of  premature  decay. 
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From  near  Bas  Meiidon  wc  followed  on  foot  the  eotirse  of 
the  German  approaches.  Entering  upon  the  railway  em¬ 
bankment  by  a  s?><  hered  gully,  the  besiegers  had  worked 
their  way  along  their  own  side  of  the  line,  burrowing  like 
moles,  well  under  cover,  until  they  reached  a  briclcrc  shel¬ 
tered  from  the  enemy’s  fire.  Making  a  holt  across  this,  they 
established  themselves  on  the  other  side,  and  continued 
slowly  horing  their  wav  along,  forming,  as  they  went,  a  safe 
commodious  trench.  Every  dejiression  in  the  ground  had 
been  utilized;  every  rise  taken  advant.age  of,  to  dig  rifle-pits 
or  throw  up  a  little  earthwork,  stirrounded  with  sand-bags, 
and  on  the  only  ridge  which  .at  all  commanded  the  line,  and 
which  was  also  therefore  exposed  to  the  guns  of  Issy,  they 
had  fortified  themselves  quite  sufficiently  to  render  it  secure 
against  any  onlinary  attack.  'ITius  they  had  crept  on,  bit 
by  bit,  as  far  as  Cliamanl  Station,  where  they  were  met  by 
the  French,  working  to  meet  them.  Here  they  had  thrown 
up  a  strong  barricade  across  the  line,  not  more  than 
twenty  yanls  distant  from  the  detimees  of  the  French.  At 
right  angles  to  the  barricade,  and  consequently  parallel  to' 
the  railw.ay,  they  had  dug  rifle-pits,  and  fortified  themselves 
pretty  strongly,  in  a  position  from  which  their  fire  must 
have  proved  very  galling  to  the  gunners  on  the  fort,  their 
nearest  pits  being  about  one  hun<lred  and  fifty  yards  from  the 
ramparts.  Tlie  French  barricade  was  approached  hv  a  very 
neatly  executed  covered  way  from  the  fort,  and  they  had  also 
thrown  up  earthworks  and  dug  pits  close  to  the  station,  in 
order  to  keep  the  enemv  in  cheek.  What  an  exciting  time 
they  must  have  ha<i  in  these  opposing  works,  creeping  about 
like  mice,  burrowing  like  moles,  peering  through  interstices 
in  fascines,  chinks  in  shutters,  and  crevices  in  the  earth  I  Issy 
was  a  wonderful  sight  to  see,  a  marvellous  example  of  the 
destructive  effects  of  a  hombardment  upon  lofly  buildings, 
and  the  comparative  slight  result  obtained  against  the  earth¬ 
works  and  masonry  of  the  fortified  lines.  It  is  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  of  a  fortification  dej)ending  entirely  upon  adapt(*d 
science  for  its  stnmgth.  Plaee<l  on  a  perfectly  level  plain, 
dominated  by  the  low  hills  above  Fleury,  Meudon,  and 
Chamard,  it  is  indebte<l  in  no  wav  to  nature,  and  has,  in 
consequence,  been  planned  and  huilt  with  espeei.al  e.are. 
Without  entering  very  minutely  into  technicalities,  which 
would  be  partly  unintelligible  to  the  reader,  and  wholly  so 
to  myself,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  some  idea  of  this  fort, 
which,  on  account  of  its  exposed  position,  was  singled  out 
as  the  one  most  suitable  for  attack.  It  is  constructed  on  the 
level  plain ;  the  ground,  sloping  slightly  from  it,  forms  an 
admirable  field  of  fire  all  around.  In  shape  it  is  pentagonal, 
built  on  the  principle  of  the  French  b.astion  tr.ice,  which 
differs  slightly  in  the  salient  and  entering  angles  of  the 
bastion  fronts  from  that  adopted  in  other  sch<x)ls  of  military 
engineering.  'ITie  first  obstacle  to  an  opposing  force  consists 
of  a  strong  abattis  or  chevnnr-fie-frise,  of  branches  and 
trees,  which  follows  the  configuration  of  the  fort  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  glacis.  Just  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  forming 
the  glacis  a  stockade  or  palisade  is  also  fixed.  Tlie  curtains 
and  faces  of  the  bastions  are  formed  in  the  usual  manner, 
the  upper  part  of  slojied  earth,  the  lower  of  earth,  faced 
with  stone  and  brick  inixeil.  'llie  counterscarp  is  construct¬ 
ed  of  the  same  material,  'llie  fosse  is  very  wide,  level  at  the 
bottom,  and  of  about  twenty  feet  in  depth.  The  principal 
entrance  towanls  Paris,  and  the  posterns  on  either  side,  are 
defended  by  small  interior  stockaded  works.  On  the  right 
of  the  south-west  front  (that  facing  Meudon)  is  a  lunette, 
situated  close  to  a  small  graveyard,  and  connected  with  the 
main  work.  Two  heavy  guns,  mounted  in  this  outlying 
fort,  caused  great  annoyance  to  the  Prussian  b.itteries  before 
and  during  the  bombardment.  On  the  left  of  the  same 
front  —  that  is,  towards  Chamard  Station  —  another  small 
stockaded  earthwork  had  been  thrown  up.  Guns  of  veiy  va¬ 
rious  cylitfog  tvei^_  mounted  oc  the  fort,  which  is  armed  on 
all  ♦‘.ices,  excepting  over  the  front  opposite  to  Paris.  Every 
vs.iety  of  arm  was  represented,  from  t  ourabrons  heavy 
faeces  of  naval  ordnance,  to  the  light,  jaunty-looking  guns 
of  the  field  artillery.  The  curtains  ami  bastion  faces  were 
armed  with  iron  naval  guns,  measuring  about  16  centimetres 
in  diameter  of  bore,  and  with  long  bronze  24  lbs.,  all  of 
which  are  miuzle-loading.  All  the  iron  naval  guns,  and 
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most  of  the  24  lbs.,  arc  rifled.  On  the  flank  of  the 
tions,  placed  so  as  to  command  the  approaches,  and  sw(.(,p 
with  a  ero«s-fire  the  faces  of  the  curtains  and  fn  iits,  wert 
placed  1 2  lb.  and  1 6  lb.  siege  guns,  a  few  of  which  only  .in 
rifled.  Besides  the  cannon  enumerated,  there  was  a  hattir: 
of  four  10-inch  mortars  on  the  bastion-face  looking  toiyan'i 
Sdvres.  Tlie  guns  in  this,  as  in  all  the  other  forts  foni.ia, 
the  extra-mural  ilefcnces  of  Paris,  arc  mounted  en  hirl-nt 
and  usually  worked  in  embrasures  formed  of  gabions,  ta* 
eines,  and  barrels  filled  with  sand  or  chtv;  but  in  sonic  in- 
stances  the  pieces  were  placed  so  as  to  fire  over  the  Icvd 
mrapet.  Of  casemates,  properly  so-called,  there  are  none, 
^ley  had  excavated  bomb  proofs  in  the  solid  earth  fiirmin’ 
the  parapet,  but  had  not  mounted  any  guns  or  pierced  tliciS 
with  embrasures.  Tlie  external  defences  of  Paris,  tliou  h 
they  are  regular  forts  as  to  shape,  and,  in  so  far  as  tli'r 
have  brick  and  stone,  built  scarp  and  counterscarp,  par. 
take  more  of  the  nature  of  an  earthwork  than  of  the  old-fa-h. 
ioned  stone  an<l  mort.ar  forts.  Of  the  relative  merits  of  tie 
two  systems  I  know  nothing.  One  thing  is  obvious  to  auj 
one  who  h.os  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the  oiMTatioai 
of  the  Germans  during  the  Iwmbardment,  and  that  is,  tint 
although  the  lines  and  defences  of  a  fort  may  be  scaredv 
damaged  at  all,  it  is  impossible  for  men,  unless  propcrlj 
sheltered,  to  work  their  guns  under  the  sort  of  fire  that  can 
be  hnmght  to  bear  against  them  from  batteries  erected  at 
even  considerable  distances.  Tlie  French  sailors  who  in  a 
great  measure  manned  the  forts  arc  first-r.ate  men,  and  no 
doubt  fought  their  guns  as  long  as  they  could.  One  glance 
at  the  interior  of  Issy  was  sufficient  to  show  that  no  man 
could  have  lived  under  the  storm  of  shot  and  shell  that 
worked  such  destruction  there.  It  has  come  to  be  rerv 
nearly  a  qtiestlon  of  shelter,  and  certainly  if  the  gunners  in 
Fort  Issy  nad  been  well  protected,  there  existed  no  re.ason 
whv  they  should  not  have  remained  there  as  long  as  thej 
had  a  ration  of  food.  Tlie  French  appicar  to  have  been 
marvellously  remiss  in  this  respect.  During  the  four  months 
which  elapsed  after  the  city  was  invested,  they  di  I,  com¬ 
paratively  spieaking,  nothing  to  better  their  eomlition.  In 
Issy  thev  did  not  seem  to  have  made  any  preparations  fir  a 
bomhardment.  No  splinter  proofs  had  been  erected  over 
the  batteries ;  no  efforts  made  to  house  the  men  in  some 
more  commorlious  bomb-proof  shelter  than  that  which  waj 
aflbnled  by  the  casemates ;  the  lofty  peace  barracks  oven 
left  standing,  making  capital  targets  for  the  enemies’  guns, 
and  the  men  remained  in  them  till  they  were  artiwllv 
shelled  out.  An  artist  desirous  of  dr.awing  a  picture  entitlcil 
“  War  anil  the  effects  thereof^”  could  not  have  had  a  hettn 
study  than  the  terre plein,  or  interior,  of  Fort  Issy.  'Tlie  bae 
racks  and  officers’  quarters  were  not  only  knocked  to  jiifce«, 
but  portions  of  them  had  been  actually  ground,  powdcreil, 
and  smashed  into  dust  as  fine  as  if  they  had  been  brazeil  in 
a  mortar.  Of  the  portions  of  the  walls  left  standing  there 
was  scan-ely  a  spot  the  size  of  your  hand  which  was  not 
marked  by  shot  or  splinters  of  sncll,  and  the  ground  wss 
strewed  around  with  broken,  jaggeil  bits  of  rusty  iron.  In 
the  batteries  things  were  very  different,  and  the  d.imaje 
done  is  comparatively  slight,  llie  mortar  battery  must  have 
proved  a  pretty  hot  corner,  judging  by  the  shell  splinters 
strewn  thickly  about,  and  on  the  south-eastern  bastion  a  gun 
had  been  struck,  and  the  embrasure  knocked  to  pieces.  On 
the  exterior  slo;>e  of  the  parapet,  esjiecially  on  the  snutbem 
side,  the  shot-holes  were  very  numerous.  The  Germ.an  fire 
had  evidently  been  concentrjited  on  two  points  —  the  bae 
racks  and  houses,  and  the  masomyof  the  curtain  facing  the 
hill  at  Fleury,  on  which  their  most  advanced  mortar  batterj 
was  placed.  Here  they  endeavored  to  make  a  breach,  .and 
had  so  far  succeeded  that  they  had  knocked  a  hole  clean 
through  the  stone-work  into  the  casemate  behind,  which 
aperture  the  French  filled  up  with  sand-btigs.  The  damage, 
though  serious,  in  no  way  rendered  the  fort  open  to  assault, 
the  breach  being  still  quite  impracticable.  A  circular  open¬ 
ing  of  no  great  size  had  been  made  in  the  scarp,  but  alxire 
it  there  remained  intact  at  least  four  feet  of  solid  masonrr, 
together  with  the  coping  and  the  earth,  forming  the  uppr 
portion  of  the  ramparts.  Both  bastion  flanks  are  also  un¬ 
touched,  and  a  storming  party  would  have  found  themsclva 
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terribly  eufiladed  by  a  cross-fire  from  either  side.  The 
i^uuntersearp,  too,  bad  escaped,  not  a  siu<;le  shot  having 
struck  the  edge  of  the  fosse;  and  the  outer  defences,  such  as 
tlie  palisade  and  chevaux-de-j'riie,  had  sustained  but  little 
Jaiuage;  yet  the  French  expected  an  assault  was  inmiincnt 
by  the  face  that  quantities  ot  canister  and  graire  were  lying 
ia  ibe  service  magazines  ready  fur  use.  From  the  ramparts 
ai'liiupse  could  be  obtained  of  the  German  batteries  on  the 
bJi^liis  above  Chamard  and  Meudon,  and  of  the  mortar 
battery  at  Fleury  —  that  is  to  say,  their  position  was  indi¬ 
cated  by  little  open  spaces  in  the  woods  where  the  trees  had 
beeu  felled  to  unmask  the  guns.  On  the  right,  prominent 
on  accuuut  of  its  size  and  situation,  lay  the  Chateau  of  ^Icu- 
duD,  its  bare  walls  standing  out  bleak  and  drear  against  the 
eveniug  sky.  Once  an  epitome  of  civilization,  taste,  and  art, 
now  a  heap  of  smoke-begrimed  but  gilded  ruins.  On  our 
way  home  we  overtook  upon  tlie  railway  the  detachments 
loaa'bing  in  fiom  their  day’s  uut{)ost  duty,  tlie  meu  sing- 
ioo  in  chorus,  laughing,  joking,  and  evidently  in  great 
p^oou  spirits;  they  were  happy  at  the  thought  that  their 
trials  and  hardships  were  at  an  eud,  and  pleased,  no  doubt, 
to  find  themselves  the  glad  possessors  of  unperfurated  skins. 
Small  parties  of  iiour  peasants  were  also  wending  their 
weary  way  out  of  I’aris,  each  man  carrying  a  small  bundle, 
ia  seaah  of  the  houses  in  which  they  d  Aelt.  In  many  eases 
they  must  have  found  nothing  but  a  heap  of  ruins ;  others 
will  liave  lound  the  bare  walls  standing,  but  all  their  furui- 
tuiv  removed,  broken,  and  scattered  about  the  roads;  others, 
attain,  must  have  been  astonished  to  see  the  lowly  dwellings, 
ia  which  they  lett  nothing  but  tlie  coarse  but  useful  articles 
ot' humble  domestic  life,  replete  with  elegant  and  luxurious 
ariicltis,  culled  from  the  neighboring  houses  of  the  better 
wrt. 

but  though  Issy  was  the  most  instructive,  I  need  scarcely 
wy  that  Valerieu  was  the  most  interesting  object  to  be  seen, 
liie  Ibrmer  allbrded  an  excellent  op))urtutiity  of  judging  of 
the  skill  displayed  by  the  besiegers  in  topographical  engi- 
accriug,  and  the  care  and  prudence  with  which,  in  making 
their  a|>proaches,  they  had  utilized  every  little  natural  ad¬ 
vantage  all'orded  by  the  nature  of  the  ground.  Nothing  is 
tuo  great  or  too  small  lor  tliis  iieople.  Tlie  smallest  detail 
b treated  with  tlie  same  care  mat  is  given  to  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  scheme.  F rom  the  master-mind  who  traces  on  the 
map  the  outline  of  the  plans,  which  he  leaves  to  others  to  fill 
in,  down  tlirough  many  gradations,  to  the  raw  soldier,  —  the 
animated  target,  turning  over  his  shovel-full  of  earth,  un¬ 
consciously  obedient  to  the  directing  brain,  —  all  know  their 
own  separate  tasks,  all  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
duties  peculiar  to  their  station,  lliere  is  no  necessity  for 
interference  or  instruction.  The  superior  has  but  to  give 
Ids  order ;  the  subordinate  has  all  the  knowledge  necessary 
toohev.  Calm  and  secluded,  far  from  the  scene  of  strife, 
it  Works  ics  way  down,  in  all  cases  thoroughly  obeyed,  from 
the  highest  to  tlie  lowest,  till  it  stirs  the  sturdy  muscles  of 
the  soldier  laboring  in  the  foremost  trench.  Still  Valerien 
we  bad  throughout  looked  u|)uu  as  the  great  stronghold  of 
the  enemy ;  and  I,  among  others,  hurried  off  tliere  in  time 
to  see  the  red,  white,  and  blue  hauled  down,  and  replaced 
by  the  black,  wliite,  and  red. 

It  was  too  late,  however,  to  see  much  that  evening,  and  I 
toon  paid  the  ioi’t  another  visit,  piroceeding,  the  barricades 
having  b<*en  cleared  away,  by  ^'ille  d’Auray  and  Montre- 
tout,  and  returning  through  what  was  once  the  lovely  vil¬ 
lage  of  St.  Cloud. 

In  and  about  Montretout  the  houses  were  knocked  about 
in  a  marvellous  manner,  smashed  into  strange,  fantastic 
diapu.  liuofs  blown  uiT,  floors  blown  up,  walls  blown  in. 
1^'  of  a  house  carried  away  here,  laying  the  whole  inte¬ 
rior  bare,  and  showing  the  articles  of  furniture  still  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  shattered  remnant  of  the  floor ;  there  one  with  the 
swept  clean  away.  On  this  side  a  conservatory,  with 
filling  exotics  still  standing  in  the  flower-pots,  but  with  the 
iron  top  all  twisted  and  curled  up  into  long  cockscrew  shav- 
:  lugs  by  the  tearing  passage  of  a  shell ;  on  that,  a  very  pret¬ 
ty  yilbi,  otherwise  untouched,  but  just  grazed  by  a  shot, 
I  whk’h  has  knocked  all  the  shutters  and  jalousies  into  tooth- 
{ndu,  smashed  the  ornamental  cornices,  caught  the  leaden 


water-pipe  and  twirled  it  up  in  the  air  in  ribbons,  and  final¬ 
ly  broken  oil'  the  upi)er  corner  of  the  wall.  Neai'ly  all  the 
houses  had  been  fired,  and  were  still  sending  up  dull  clouds 
of  smoke  —  fitting  iucense  to  be  offered  to  tbe  god  of  war. 
Most  of  tlie  dwellings  are  pretty  suburban  villas  belonging 
to  rich,  weli-to-ilo,  comtortable  people;  and  are  furnished 
in  that  light,  elegant,  but  somewhat  gaudy  style  which  de¬ 
lights  the  heart  of  the  Farisian  trader  who  has  “  made  his 
pile.”  I  couhl  see  through  the  shot-holes  and  windows,  as 
1  rode  along,  bits  of  bright  broken  furniture,  gilded  chairs, 
large  mi.rors,  gilt  candle-sticks,  clock  cases,  &c.  —  all  black 
and  grimy  with  smoke  and  dirt,  scorched,  cracked,  and 
blistered  with  heat,  trodden  under  foot,  covered  with  mud, 
filth,  and  dust.  As  to  the  road,  it  was  in  places  strewed 
with  furniture,  broken  toys,  remnants  of  curtains  and  hang¬ 
ings,  smashed  perambulators,  &c.  The  insides  of  the  houses 
seemed  to  have  been  simply  dragged  out  and  scattered 
broadcast  over  the  face  of  tlie  eartli.  A  few  poor  people, 
principally  servants,  had  wandered  back,  and  were  timidly 
peering  about  among  the  ruins,  looking  like  sad,  silent  spec¬ 
tres  of  tlie  past,  compelled  to  revisit  their  former  haunts. 
They  had  brought  food  with  them,  ami  were  engaged  in 
making  fires  of  green  wet  sticks,  patching  up  holes  and 
making  themselves  as  comfortable  as  possible  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  It  was  nut  a  cheerful  scene,  and  I  was  glad 
to  get  away.  There  is  an  excellent  view  from  the  road 
leading  up  to  Valerien ;  groups  of  jieople  were  walking  in 
the  Dois  de  Boulogne,  or  standing  on  the  race-course,  look¬ 
ing  anxiously,  |>erhaps,  at  tlie  sites  of  their  houses  and  vil¬ 
las,  and  wondering  in  what  condition  they  would  find  their 
properly  when  they  could  obtain  permission  to  leave  the 
city.  Behind  us  lay  tlie  blackened,  smoke-shrouded  rem¬ 
nants  of  Montrelout.  It  was  tlie  first  genial  day  of  the 
young  yeai'.  The  air  felt  balmy,  the  sun  was  bright  and 
warm,  birds  were  singing  to  welcome  returning  life  and 
growth,  the  bosom  of  tbe  Seine  was  still  and  placid,  unruf¬ 
fled  by  the  slightest  breeze;  tlie  shattered  arches  cast  a 
picturesque  reflectiou  upon  the  surface  of  the  waters;  nu¬ 
merous  tall  chimneys  in  the  capital  were  rolling  out  great 
clouds  of  smoke,  as  though  industry  was  in  full  swing.  The 
scene  was  very  charming  —  so  full  of  hope,  life,  and  peace. 
The  sweet  spring-time,  with  its  returning  life ;  the  vivifying 
rays  of  the  great  dispenser  of  heat  aud  light,  gathering 
sti-cngth  there  day  by  day ;  the  song  of  the  bird,  and  the 
bursting  of  each  blade  and  bud,  seemed  emblematical  of 
fresh  vigor  aud  new  life  to  tlie  nation  which  had  just  issued 
from  such  a  long,  dreary  winter  of  suflering  and  woe.  AVho 
would  have  then  tliought  that  “  the  end  was  not  yet,”  but  that 
darker  scenes  had  yet  to  come  1  Valerien  is  a  five-sided 
fortress.  Tlie  lines  of  the  pentagon  are,  on  the  side  nearest 
I’aris,  about  four  hundred  metres  long ;  on  the  opposite  front 
tliey  measure  only  three  hundred  and  filly.  The  contour  of 
these  lines  is,  as  is  the  case  also  at  Issy,  drawn  on  the  French 
bastion-trace,  aud  they  were  armed  with  twenty-four,  twelve, 
and  six-pounder  bronze  muzzle-loading  guns.  Within  a 
circle  having  a  radius  of  about  half  a  mile  from  the  fort  as 
a  centre,  the  ground  rises  in  gentle  slopes.  It  is  devoted 
principally  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  is  of  a  bare  and  un¬ 
interesting  character.  Within  the  bastion-trace  the  gradi¬ 
ent  becomes  much  mure  steep,  and  the  land  rises  rapidly  to  a 
height  of  about  four  hundred  feet,  forming  a  steep  hill,  hav¬ 
ing  an  artificially  levelled  top,  on  which  are  erected  partial¬ 
ly  casemated  barracks  for  the  accommodation  of  troops, 
bomb-proof  magazines  fur  ammunition,  officers’  quarters, 
commandant’s  house,  chapel,  and  numerous  other  buildings. 
On  tills  flat  smnmit  is  also  erected  a  battery,  armed  with  the 
heaviest  iron  naval  guns  in  the  possession  of  the  French.  These 
are  breech-loading  pieces,  aud  two  of  them  measure  six¬ 
teen  centimetres  in  diameter  of  bore.  Raised  above  its  fel¬ 
lows,  on  a  “  cavalier,”  or  mound  of  earth,  protected  by  ga¬ 
bions,  sand-bags,  barns  filled  with  clay,  &c.,  is  placed  a  huge 
breech-loading  piece  of  ordnance.  Fixed  on  each  side  of 
the  wrought-iron  carnage  are  two  davits,  or  cranes,  fitted 
with  tackles,  whereby  the  muzzle  can  be  hove  up  or  low¬ 
ered,  in  order  to  depress  or  elevate  the  gun.  So  unwieldy 
is  tills  gigantic  weafion  tliat  without  the  assistance  of  some 
such  mechanical  contrivance  it  would  have  beeu  impossible 
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to  alter  the  angle  at  which  the  gun  was  originally  fixed.  This 
cannon  measures  twenty-five  centimetres  in  diameter  of 
bore,  and  is  the  one  which  threw  a  bolt  about  seventy-five 
centimetres  in  length  right  across  the  Seine  on  to  the  slope 
below  the  terrace  at  St.  Germain,  thereby  scattering  the 
crowd  of  idle  sbht-seers  congregated  there,  and  interfering 
considerably  with  the  digestion  of  the  peaceful  diners  in  the 
hospitable  salons  of  the  Pavilion  Henry  IV.  Below  this 
mo’ister  are  the  other  two  breech-loading  iron  guns  of  nine¬ 
teen  centimetres  calibre,  which  fired  on  Bougival  and  V’ille 
St.  Cloud ;  while  on  either  side  of  them  the  batteries  are 
filled  up  with  eight  muzzle-loading  marine  guns,  of  sixteen 
centimetres  bore.  Half  way  up  the  slope,  hetween  the  or¬ 
dinal^  bastions  and  the  heavy  naval  battery,  and  on  the  south¬ 
ern  face  of  the  hill,  was  a  tier  of  guns,  principally  twenty- 
fbui^poundcrs,  throwing  a  long  conical  shot  of  fifty-six 
|)ounds  in  weight.  Most  of  tliese  were  directed  against 
StSvres,  Montretout  and  Ville  d’Auray.  On  this  level  also 
a  splintei^proof  battery  was  in  course  of  construction  ;  the 
uprights  had  been  fixed,  but  the  work  would  seem  to 
have  been  suddei  ly  interrupted,  as  there  were  no  prepa¬ 
rations  visible  f  r  completing  the  frame,  or  mounting 
guns.  The  guns  are  all  mounted  en  barbette,  and  many  of 
them  are  placed  on  fronts  and  faces  unprovided  with  em¬ 
brasures,  and  have  been  simply  fired  over  the  edge  of  the 
parapet.  These  guns  have  been  elevated  to  such  an  angle 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  depress  the  trails  into  holes 
dug  in  the  earth  for  that  purpose. 

Besides  the  defences  of  the  principal  fort,  two  outlying 
earthworks  or  redoubts  had  been  thrown  up  during  the 
siege ;  one  in  the  direction  of  Rueil,  and  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  main  work,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
traverses.  This  is  the  redoubt  well  known  to  you  under 
the  name  of  the  “  Windmill  battery,”  which  was  very  ac¬ 
tive  in  its  attentions  to  the  fourth  corps  during  the  sortie  of 
the  21st.  No  siege  guns  had  been  mounted  in  it.  It  was 
armed  for  tlie  occasion  with  field  artillery  only.  The  other 
outwork  is  thrown  out  upon  the  southern,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  the  south-western  side.  It  was  armed  with 
heavy  guns,  and  was  very  active  at  one  time.  It  w!is  this 
battery  which  shelled  the  Landwchr  officers  out  of  their 
comfortable,  quiet  quarters  near  Marly,  and  from  the  auda¬ 
cious  mouth  of  one  of  its  guns  was  thrown  the  shell  which 
fell  not  far  from  the  acqucduct  of  Marly,  having  been,  it  is 
supposed,  aimed  at  a  distinguished  group  who  were  survey¬ 
ing  the  scene  from  the  secure  elevation  afforxled  by  that 
building.  At  Valerien  or  at  Issy  t’le  French  appeared  to 
have  wasted  their  time,  and  thrown  away  their  opportuni¬ 
ties  sadly ;  scarcely  any  preparation  had  been  made  for  a 
bombardment.  No  proper  measures  had  been  taken  to  pro¬ 
vide  even  proper  sleeping  places  for  the  men,  and  the 
bastion  fronts  and  batteries  were  very  much  exposed. 

The  homewiml  route  lay  through  St.  Cloud.  St.  Cloud 
once  contained  in  itself  all  the  evidences  of  what  we  con¬ 
sider  a  highly  civilized  phase  of  existence.  Inhabited  by 
men  whose  delight  it  was  to  gather  up  all  that  wealth,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  artistic  skill  could  produce,  its  houses  were 
pitUrns  of  ornamental  science  and  art.  And  what  has 
Dcen  the  net  result  of  this  ?  What  is  the  appearance  of 
the  place  now  ?  Rows  of  skeleton  houses,  bare  blackened 
walls,  charred  rafters,  and  deserted  hearths,  show  how 
quickly  man  can  destroy  what  man  has  toiled  and  striven 
to  set  up.  Could  we  but  comprehend  the  misery  that  is 
represented  by  these  outward  signs,  and  trace  to  the  end 
the  story  connected  with  etich  shattered  dwelling  and  each 
nameless  grave,  we  might  well  cry  in  despair.  How  can 
these  things  be  ?  Where  is  the  Providence  that  allows  the 
innocent  to  suffer  for  faults  or  ignorances  they  were  power¬ 
less  to  control  ? 

The  road  from  here  passed  through  the  Park  of  St. 
Cloud,  where  the  scene,  equally  desolate,  became  in  its 
bareness  almost  grotesque.  The  chateau  stood  a  black, 
fire-riven  wreck,  looking  strangely  out  of  place  with  the 
still  neat,  though  neglected,  contour  of  the  orange-trees 
and  clippe<l  yews.  The  statues  did  not  appear  to  have 
shared  in  the  universal  grief.  Venus,  with  mock  modesty, 
was  still  calling  attention  to  her  half-hidden  charms. 
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Fauns  were  dancing,  satyrs  grinning,  and  gentlemen  with 
nothing  on  still  complacently  playing  quoits.  These  stat¬ 
ues  were  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  scene,  and  in  their 
action,  attitudes,  and  occupations  reflected  such  a'  bitter 
moral,  such  a  biting  sarcasm,  upon  the  lives,  thoughts,  and 
feelings  of  the  men  around  them,  that  had  I  wished  to  I 
write  an  essay  upon  the  mutability  of  human  affairs,  I  ! 
should  have  sat  down  for  my  inspiration  beneath  one  of  the 
shell-struck  chestnuts  in  the  parx. 


LA  MARQUISE  DE  POMPADOUR 

Prophecies  frequently  work  their  own  fulfilment  Mac¬ 
beth,  if  we  are  to  helieve  the  old  chronicles,  might  never  j 
have  been  Duncan’s  murderer,  nor  King  of  Scotland,  hal  j 
not  the  “  weird  sisters  ”  suggested  the  crime  by  prophetic  I 

warnings;  and  Jeanne  Antoinette  Poisson  might  never  haie  ! 

become  the  mistress  and  counsellor  of  Ixmis  XV.,  nor  have  1 
swayed  the  destinies  of  France,  had  not  a  French  sihvi 
foretold  that  she,  Jeanne,  would  one  day  become  “  part  and 
parcel  of  the  king,”  and  a  lucky  prophecy  it  proved,  at  ' 
least  for  Madame  Lebon  (the  sibyD,  its  fulfilment  obtainio;' 
for  her  an  annuity  of  six  hundred  Uvres  for  the  remainder 
of  her  life. 

Poisson  mere  was  refined  and  educated  —  a  woman  of  i 
great  beauty,  a  sceptic,  and  a  philosopher,  with  no  morab 
to  speak  of.  She  seized  upon  the  prophecy  with  the 
utmost  avidity,  and  resolved  to  bring  it  to  pass.  Jeanne 
Antoinette  was  only  nine  years  of  age  when  her  destinv 
was  revealed  to  her,  and  from  that  time  her  mother  never 
cea'cd  inflaming  the  girl’s  imagination  by  glowing  picture? 
of  her  preordained  greatness,  until  the  realization  of  these 
pictures  became  the  dream  of  her  life.  Such  mothers  and 
daughters  were  very  common  in  France  during  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century. 

Poisson  p'ere  was  attached  to  the  victualling  department 
of  the  army,  and  made  much  money,  but  was  a  man  of 
extremely  coarse  and  vulgar  habits  —  failings  which  cauml  j 
Madame  la  Marquise,  in  her  great  days,  much  annoyance.  | 
One  day,  when  intoxicated  (so  say  the  scandalous  chronicle*  . 
of  the  period),  he  staggered  into  his  daughter’s  apartment,  . 
while  tne  king  was  with  her,  and  familiarly  slapping  the  ■ 
royal  visitor  upon  the  shoulder,  saluted  him  with  “  JA,  ms  j 
qendre  !  ”  (Ah,  son-in-law  1)  For  this  breach  of  etiquette 
M.  de  Poisson  was  banished  the  court,  and  narrowly  escaped  | 
being  the  subject  of  a  lettre  de  cachet.  j 

Jeanne  Antoinette  was  extremely  beautiful :  golden  hair,  ■ 
elegant  figure,  dignified  presence,  and  noble  features,  uf  ! 
which  the  great  charm  lay  rather  in  their  wondrous  mobility  I 
than  in  their  regularity  of  form.  Even  her  bitterest  enemies  ‘ 
agree  that  no  painter  has  or  could  do  justice  to  her  rare 
charms  of  expression.  To  this  beauty  she  united,  thanb 
to  her  mother,  every  elegant  and  intellectual  accomplish¬ 
ment  ;  she  played  bewitchingly  upon  the  lute  anil  the 
clavecin,  danced  and  sang  like  a  pi-ofessional  artiste ;  as  au 
actress  she  was  scarcely  surjiasseu  by  the  mo;tt  accomplishel 
ladies  of  the  Comddie  Fran9aise;  she  engraved  ailmirablv  i 
upon  stone  and  steel,  and  her  skill  in  the  use  of  the  bm?li 
and  the  pencil  is  attested  in  the  paintings  u]X>n  someuf 
the  finest  specimens  of  Sevres  porcelain  that  we  possess,  and 
which  bear  her  name. 

At  twenty  her  mother  married  her  to  Lenormand  d’Etioks, 
the  nephew  of  Lenormand  de  Tournehem,  a  rich  far 
mer-gcneral;  the  husband  was  little,  ugly,  and  ill-shaped,  : 
and  as  conteiiiptible  in  mind  as  he  was  in  body.  For  such 
an  one  the  brilliant  Je  nine  could  have  neither  love  aor 
respect.  Her  thoughts  were  still  running  upon  the  proph¬ 
ecy,  and  she  used  naively  to  say  to  M.  d’Etioles,  “1  wi!l  ' 
never  be  unfaithful  to  you  save  for  the  King  of  France  and  i 
Navarre  1  ”  To  this  reservation,  to  which  the  gentleman  ■ 
seems  to  have  made  no  objection,  she  faithfully  adheml  _ 
for  with  all  her  faults,  a  plurality  of  lovers  was  not  amongst  : 
them. 

Madame  d’Etioles  made  her  house  the  resort  of  all  that 
was  brilliant  in  art  and  letters;  poets,  actors,  painters 
musicians,  and  nobles  assembled  there  to  do  homage  to  her 
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beauty  and  her  wit.  A  private  theatre  was  fitted  up,  in 
which  she  first  developed  those  splendid  histrionic  abilities 
which  wci'e  thereafter  to  delight  the  court  of  France.  Voir 
aire  himself  superintended  there  the  production  of  his 
plays,  and  gained  the  friendship  of  the  fair  hostess  —  a 
^cDdship  wliieh,  in  alter  years,  stood  him  in  good  ste.ad, 
and  whieli  he  lost  only  through  that  bitter  envy  of  disposition 
that  could  not  endure  to  see  a  rival  honored  above  iiiinself. 
To  him  she  confided  her  ambitious  aspiration:;.  “  I  believe 
hi  my  destiny,”  she  said  to  him  one  day. 

That  destiny  was  soon  to  be  accomplished.  D’Etiolcs 
had  a  mansion  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Forest  of  Senart, 
where  tlie  king  hunted.  Madame  d’EtioIes  used  to  follow 
the  chase,  magnificently  attired,  in  a  carriage  of  ebony  and 
ivory,  shaped  like  a  car,  and  her  great  beauty  quickly  at¬ 
tracted  royal  eyes.  One  day  the  king  shot  a  stag  close  to 
her  gates;  etiq^uette  demanded  the  presentation  of  the 
antlers  to  the  lair  chdlelaine,  and  kneeling  and  blushing, 
with  pleased  confusion,  Jeanne  Antoinette  received  the 
coiwlimentary  gill  from  her  monarch’s  own  hands. 

The  days  had  long  gone  by  when  tlie  young  king,  de¬ 
voted  only  to  the  chase  and  Marie  Leezinska,  had  stood 
aloof  fi'om  the  corrupt  allurements  of  his  court;  he  had 
long  since  ceased  to  ask,  when  a  lady’s  charms  were 
praised  in  his  presence,  “  Is  she  as  beautiliil  as  the  Queen  ?  ” 
—it  has  been  said  that  that  lady’s  somewhat  frigid  nature 
was  largely  accountable  for  the  unhappy  change,  to  which 
the  unt(>rtnnate  De  Mailly  sisters  had  already  fallen  vic¬ 
tims.  lie  became  fascinated  by  the  beautiful  bourgeoixe. 
Their  next  meeting  was  at  a  masked  ball  given  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  in  celebration  of  the  Dauphin’s  marriage. 
From  that  time  their  meetings  were  frequent.  Noble  in 
features,  majestic  and  elegant  in  figure,  Louis  was  at  that 
period  the  handsomest  man  in  France,  and  that  which  had 
been  the  effect  of  evil  training,  and  the  ambition  of  an  idea, 
was,  as  far  as  Jeanne’s  naturally  cold  temperament  would 
admit  of  such  a  passion,  softened  into  love. 

For  two  years  Madame  d’EtioIes  was  favorite  sultana 
only  in  private.  When  the  admirable  Madame  Poisson 
heard  her  daughter  8{K)ken  of  as  the  king’s  mistress,  she 
was  lying  upon  a  sick-bed.  “  I  have  nothing  more  to  wish 
fori”  she  cried  piously,  and  died  of  joyl  Volumes  of 
description  could  not  more  fully  illustrate  the  utter  moral 
corruption  of  the  age. 

In  die  next  campaign,  Madame  d’EtioIes  accompanied 
her  royal  lover  to  Flanders ;  but,  remembering  the  fate  of 
the  Duchess  de  Chateauroux,  she  doffed  her  woman’s  dress 
and  donned  the  disguise  of  a  young  officer  of  musketeers.  • 

From  that  period  her  position  was  openly  proclaimed 
and  recognized ;  upon  her  return  to  France  apartments 
were  assigned  to  her  at  Versailles,  and — according  to  the 
custom  introduced  by  Henry  IV.  and  copied  from  him  by  suc¬ 
ceeding  sovereigns  —  she  was  formally  introduced  to  the 
Queen  and  to  the  royal  family.  By  Marie  Leezinska  she 
was  received  graciously  enough ;  but  the  Daujthin  lolled 
out  his  tongue  in  token  of  contempt,  for  whicn  the  king 
made  him  afterwards  apologize.  In  1 745,  she  was  created 
Marquise  de  Pompadour.  In  the  mean  time,  M.  d’EtioIes 
was  compensated  for  his  widowhood  by  a  farmer-generalship, 
and  afterwards  by  the  place  of  /ermier  des  pastes.  lie  fre- 
quMtly  boasted  of  the  king’s  protection.  When  he  re¬ 
quired  any  thing  he  grew  troublesome,  talked  about  his 
wrongs,  and  tlireatcned  to  claim  his  wife ;  but  a  handsome 
douceur  never  failed  to  restore  him  to  his  normal  condition 
of  amiable  resignation. 

The  new  Martiuise  had  now  attained  the  height  of  her 
ambitious  hopes ;  all  F ranee  was  at  her  feet,  nobles  fawned 
upon  her,  and  court  ladies,  who  a  little  time  before  would 
have  scorned  to  receive  her  as  a  guest,  were  now  eager  to 
assist  her  in  the  menial  offices  of  her  toilette.  She  scat- 
•^“d  gold  and  offices  upon  her  relatives,  even  the  most 
distant ;  her  cousin,  a  drummer,  was  made  capUun  of  drar 

*  The  Dneheei  de  ChStesnroaz  had  attended  Loafs  In  hia  flrat  cam- 
^fi.  but  when  the  Kins  was  aelzed  with  that  dangerous  lllneas  at 
lleti  the  clergy  banished  her  from  bis  presence,  and  the  mob  drove  her 
nun  the  town,  with  liowla  and  exorrationa.  Her  sudden  and  tragical 
«ath  followed  toon  afterwards. 


goons ;  her  brother,  a  man  of  talent,  however,  was  made 
director-general  of  buildings,  arts,  and  manufactures,  and 
created  Manjuis  de  Vandiiircs,  a  title  afterwards  changed 
to  that  of  Marigny.*  To  literary  men  and  artists  she  ex¬ 
tended  the  most  liberal  patronage ;  she  made  Marmontel 
her  secretary,  she  brought  Pigalle  the  sculptor  out  of  his 
obscurity,  and  afterwards  drew  for  him  the  design  for  his 
statue  of  Louis  XV. ;  she  patronized  Gliick,  who  had  failed 
to  gain  any  attention  in  the  Boeotian  England  of  the  first 
Georges,  and  it  was  under  her  auspices  that  his  “  Orfeo  ” 
was  produced ;  to  her  Montesquieu  dedicated  his  greatest 
work ;  and  to  her  Voltaire  owed  his  first  introduction  to 
court.  The  king  always  disliked  Voltaire ;  he  once  said 
that  he  feared  him,  and  a  breach  of  etiquette  nearly  lost 
the  poet  his  newly-gained  favor. 

Pompadour  had  a  theatre  fitted  up  at  Versailles,  of  which 
the  Duke  de  la  Vallicre  was  the  director,  the  Abbd  de  la 
Garde  the  prompter,  and  the  lady  herself  the  principal  ac¬ 
tress.  To  celebrate  the  triumph  of  Fontenoy,  Voltaire 
wrote  a  kind  of  pageant,  entitled  “  Le  Temple  de  la  Gloire,” 
in  which  the  parts  were  executed  by  the  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  court,  including  La  Pompadour  herself.  To 
favor  the  author,  she  had  placed  him  in  the  king’s  box, 
and  on  the  first  representation  Voltaire  found  himself  stand¬ 
ing  immediately  ^hind  the  king,  who  was  designated  in 
the  spectacle  as  Trajan.  When  that  august  personage  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  scene,  the  poet  became  so  excited  that,  in 
a  transiwrt  of  self-gratuhation,  he  caught  the  real  monarch 
in  his  arms,  crying,  “  Eh,  Trajan,  you  recognize  yourself, 
do  you  not  V  ”  This  daring  breach  of  decorum  caused  a  ter¬ 
rible  commotion,  the  oftender  was  removed  by  the  guards, 
and  would  certainly  have  been  banished  had  it  not  been  for 
the  good  offices  of  his  patroness.  She  afterwards  conferred 
upon  him  the  dignity  of  gentleman  in  ordinary  of  the  cham¬ 
ber,  and  the  post  of  historiographer.  Her  friendship  for 
Voltaire  survived  even  the  lampoons  and  abuse  with  which 
he  so  plentifully  bespattered  her  during  his  residence  at 
Potsdam,  and  she  frequently  interceded  with  the  king  to  al¬ 
low  him  to  return  to  France,  f 

One  of  her  most  disinterested  acts  of  kindness  was  be¬ 
stowed  upon  the  old  poet  Crcbillon,  who  was  at  the  time 
eighty  years  of  age  :  she  settled  upon  him  a  handsome  an¬ 
nuity,  appointed  him  to  the  sinecure  of  librarian,  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  lodging  in  the  Louvre,  and  presented  to  him  a  mu¬ 
nificent  impression  of  his  own  works,  of  which  she  herself 
had  engraved  the  tail  pieces.  Under  her  reign  genius  of 
all  kinds  found  a  warm  welcome  in  the  court  of  France. 

Not  to  literature  and  art  alone  did  she  confine  her  influ¬ 
ence  and  her  patronage.  At  her  suggestion  the  great  Eeole 
Militaire  was  first  lounded ;  the  groves  of  the  Champs 
Elysees  were  planted,  and  the  trees  of  the  boulevards,  as 
fur  as  the  Porte  St.  Martin.  She  drew  a  grand  plan  for  re¬ 
building  Paris,  of  which  only  a  portion  was  executed,  but 
of  that  portion  are  the  Place  de  Louis  Quinze,  the  Place  Ven- 
dome,  the  Madeleine,  &c.  But  the  greatest  of  all  her  works 
was  the  establishment  of  the  great  Sevres  manufactory. 
The  idea  was  first  suggested  by  the  sight  of  some  very  beau¬ 
tiful  specimens  of  porcelain,  brought  by  Charles  Adams  to 
the  king.  An  attempt  had  been  made  in  Louis  XIH.’s 
time  to  introduce  into  France  the  manufacture  of  porcelain, 
but  it  had  signally  failed.  Under  the  ardent  auspices  of 
Pompadour,  however,  who  drew  with  her  own  hand,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  painted  some  of  the  finest  designs,  the  Sevres 
ware  became  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe.  In  all  these 
undertakings  she  was  ably  seconded  by  the  talents  of  her 
brother,  the  Marquis  de  Marigny. 

Upon  a  hiU  that  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  manufac- 

*  In  eonc^nenee  of  the  nobility  panning  upon  the  word  ‘‘Vandl^ree.” 
and  nicknaming  him  the  “  MarquU  d’Avaut-nier  ”  (Uarquia  of  the  day 
before  yesterday). 

fThe  origin  of  all  this  abase  was  envy  and  dia»|>olnted  ambition  — 
envy  of  the  patronage  bestowed  apon  poor  old  Creblllon,  and  dlsa^ 
pointment  at  not  being  raised  to  certain  dignities,  which  he  coveted. 
Whatever  were  her  faalts,  she  did  not  deserve  the  abase  of  the  man  who 
owed  his  own  elevaUon  to  the  patronage  with  which  they  had  gifted  her. 
Uer  sabseqaent  intercession  with  the  king  is  scarcely  Indicative  of  that 
malignant  dispositloo  against  all  who  crossed  her  with  which  certain 
writers  have  suaght  to  still  farther  blacken  a  name  too  deeply  dyed  al¬ 
ready  with  Incontrovertible  misdeeds. 
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tory,  of  the  windings  of  the  Seine,  of  tlie  city  of  Paris,  and 
of  the  beautiful  country  around,  she  caused  to  be  erected 
that  oxtjuisite  temple  of  luxury,  destroyed  durlir^  the  Revo¬ 
lution  —  Relic  Vue.  U|K)n  the  erection  of  this  building, 
and  upon  its  adornment  with  every  beauty  of  art  that  could 
charm  the  senses,  three  million  livres  were  expended.  Fal¬ 
conet,  Coustan,  Adam,  Verbreek,  Pigulle,  were  tlie  sculp¬ 
tors;  Rouehcr,  Vanloo,  Oudry,  Pierre,  Veruet,  were  the 
painters  ;  but  all  tiicsc  worked  under  her  onlers  and  through 
nor  inspiration.  So  interested  was  the  king  in  the  new 
building,  that  during  the  progress  of  the  works  he  freijuent- 
ly  remained  with  the  woruinen  throughout  the  whole  day, 
sometimes  even  taking  his  dinner  among  theml  It  was 
completed  in  the  deptli  of  winter,  but  even  the  barrenness  of 
the  season  was  overcome  by  the  mimicry  of  art.  Tlie  con¬ 
servatories  and  rooms  were  filled  with  the  most  gorgeous 
flowers,  from  wliieh  were  emitted  excpiisite  odors.  So  per¬ 
fect  was  the  imitation  of  nature,  that  on  flrst  seeing  them 
the  king  put  his  Angers  to  the  stem  of  one  to  pluck  it,  aad 
found  that  those  floral  licauties  were  simply  painted  jiorce- 
lain,  into  the  calyces  of  which  had  been  poured  a  drop  of 
the  perfume  associated  with  the  flowers  represented.  It  was 
hert;  that  La  Pompadour  gave  her  pet  its  souptrs,  which  consist¬ 
ed  of  never  less  than  forty-eight  diflerent  ilishes. 

Talking  of  les  petih  soupers  suggests  a  yet  more  celebrated 
and  equally  splendid  pal.ace,  which  is  yet  standing,  Le  petit 
Trianon.  It  was  here  that  Louis  chiefly  loved  to  cast  aside 
the  restraints  of  royalty,  and,  surrounded  by  ses  iiUimeti,  to 
wander  through  those  enchanting  gardens,  and  to  gather 
and  distribute  among  them  with  his  own  hands  the  delicious 
fruits  and  flowers  that  grew  there,  luscious  as  those  of  Ar- 
mida;  or,  better  still,  to  entertain  them  with  gastronomical 
delic.icies.  Tlicse  suppers  were  pi-epared  by  noble  hands 
alone,  for  in  those  days  gastronomy  was  not  only  a  science 
but  a  fine  art,  and  an  indispensable  accomplishment  for  a 
flne  gentleman.  When  one  of  these  sujipcrs  was  decided 
upon,  his  Majesty  left  Versailles  before  mid-day,  accompa- 
Dieil  by  the  Dues  de  Goutant,  d’Ayeti,  de  Coigni,  de  la 
Vallibrc,  the  Prince  de  Beaufrement,  and  the  ^iar((uis  de 
Poliguac.  Upon  their  arrival  at  the  Little  Trianon  the 
cuisine  was  carried  into  the  sa'on,  and  there,  assisted  by 
the  Count  do  Croismare,  tlie  Chevalier  de  Briisse,  grand 
c<|uerries;  the  Chevalier  Saint  Saveur,  and-the  Marquis 
de  Montmorency,  oflicers  of  the  body-guard ;  together  with 
four  pages  who  acted  as  under-cooks  and  scullions,  the 
meal  was  prepared.  Tlie  king  himself  dunned  the  cook’s 
apron,  ami  w:i8  celebrated  fur  Inapuulets  au  basilic  and  eggs 
prepared  in  dilFerent  ways;  M.  Goutant  was  tlie  hero  of 
the  salad,  Coigni  of  the  rd.'i;  each  member  of  the  party 
was  famous  in  some  particular  brunch  of  tlie  art,  and  all 
were  ever  tasking  tlicir  ingenuity  to  invent  new  dishes. 
Both  here  and  at  Belle  Vue  the  attendance  of  domestics 
w.as  entirely  dispensed  with;  when  one  course  was  Au- 
ished,  a  stamp  of  the  foot  signalled  the  attendants  beneatli; 
the  table  sank  through  a  trap  in  tlie  floor,  and  anutlier 
rt'.ady  furnished  rose  in  its  place.  Tlie  salons  in  which 
these  su])pers  were  eaten  were  adorned  with  all  that  was 
exiiuisite  in  nature  and  art ;  tlie  dishes  were  interspersed 
witu  vases  Ailed  with  tlie  rarest  and  must  beautiful  flowers; 
the  walls  were  covered  with  tlie  Aucst  paintings ;  statuary 
was  everywhere ;  every  article  of  furniture  was  a  inotlel  of 
beauty.  Licentious  as  these  brilliant  reunions  were,  they 
still  form  a  favorable  contrast  to  tlie  coarse  drunken  glut¬ 
tony  that  characterized  the  English  feeds  of  the  time,  which 
were  etiually  sensual  and  far  mure  brutish.  La  Pompa¬ 
dour  was  the  Arst  who  introduced  those  refinements  and 
elegances  of  the  table  which  so  obtain  at  the  present  ilay. 

Ill  1752  the  king  bestowed  upon  her  the  distinction  of 
the  tabouret  and  tlie  honors  of  a  duchess,  which  conferred 
the  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  presence  of  the  queen. 
A  pension  of  4,000  livres  a  month  had  been  settled  ujion 
her,  independent  of  the  large  gifts  of  money  which  were 
constantly  bestowed  upon  her  by  her  royal  lover.  For  the 
purchase  of  tlie  magniAcent  hotel  of  the  Count  D’Evreux, 
in  the  Champs  Elysees,  she  received  800,000  livres.  Among 
other  estates  she  owned  the  lands  of  Crccy,  of  Montretout, 
of  La  Celle,  of  d’.Vuluay,  of  de  St.  Rcmy,  and  the  hotels 


of  Compiegno,  Fontainebleau,  and  Versailles.  In  the  a> 
chives  at  ^  ersailles  are  preserved  au  account  of  her  cxpeiiH-i 
during  her  nineteen-years’  loigii.  The  sum  total  is  4u,. 
000,000  livres.  A  note  in  her  own  handwriting  states  tliut 
out  of  this  enormous  sum  she  had  given  to  the  poor  i5u,uuu 
livres  1  * 

A  heart  disease,  constantly  aggravated  by  a  life  of  rest¬ 
less,  an.xiuus  excitement,  impaired  her  personal  charms  at 
an  early  age,  and  during  the  latter  years  of  her  lile  her 
cunnectiuii  with  the  king  was  a  purely  platunie  one. 
Louis  was  indolent  and  hated  business,  and  u|)uu  this 
weakness  she  foumled  a  new  empire.  She  plunged  into 
state  atlairs,  and  in  time  beeanie  his  chief  political  adiiser; 
ministers  were  ap[>uiiited  and  displaced  at  her  jileasure; 
foreign  affairs,  home  affairs,  even  war  affairs,  all  came 
under  her  iiilluence.  Wliile  the  king  amused  himself  at  a 
printing-press,  or  with  some  other  ti'ifling,  she  would  be 
drawing  out  plans  of  campaign.  Incapable  ministers,  in¬ 
capable  oflicers,  peculation,  jobbery,  monopolies,  and  ruin¬ 
ous  taxation  were  the  results  of  this  influence. 

But  both  at  home  and  abroad  her  power  was  onini|Kitent. 
Even  the  haughty  Jlaric  Tlierese  condescended  to  smile 
upon  her  —  to  address  her  as  ‘"dear  cousin  1  ”  And  it  was 
to  avenge  the  contempt  and  abuse  that  Frederick  of 
Prussia  unceasingly  heaped  ujion  her  that  she  so  eagerly 
advocated  the  Austrian  alliance,  which  was  ultimately 
concluded. 

But  these  political  labors  were  light  compared  to  those 
of  another  task  with  which  the  necessities  of  her  jHisilioa 
biirdeueil  her.  From  his  earliest  youth  I»uis  had  been 
afllicted  with  a  profound  melancholy  and  an  almost  uncun- 
({uerable  ennui;  to  this  temperament,  rather  than  to  innate 
vices,  may  be  attributed  that  utter  moral  corruption  into 
which  he  ultimately  fell.  To  sootlie  this  melancholy,  to 
divert  Uiis  ennui  by  au  unceasing  round  of  novel  amuse¬ 
ments  and  dissipations,  was  the  task  which  I’onqiadour 
undertook,  and  was  tlie  means  by  which  she  held  her 
empire  over  her  fickle  lover  until  the  last  day  of  her  lil'e. 
The  secret  of  that  empire  is  contained  in  a  sentence  —  she 
rendered  herself  indLifninsable  to  his  mode  of  life.  U|)ou 
these  diversions  were  lavished  millions  wrung  from  a  starv¬ 
ing  people.  To  provide  entertainments,  the  ingenuity 
of  iKicts  and  artists  was  put  continually  upon  the  rack; 
each  one  was  more  curious  and  costly  than  its  jiredecessor ; 
but  the  king  had  no  taste  for  art  or  literature,  and  the 
novelty  of  the  thing  once  exhausted,  it  became  wearisome 
to  him.  To  divert  his  melancholy  Belle  Vue  was  built,  a 
private  theatre  was  established  at  Versailles,  balls,  feasts, 
petit  soupers  were  given  and  still  the  demon  within  him  craved 
fur  now  food.  Intellectual  and  artistic  pleasures  were  soon 
exhausted,  and  then  diversion  had  to  be  found  in  vice ;  vice, 
nut  only  as  it  luxuriated  in  courts  and  in  the  beau  inontlf., 
but  as  it  festered  in  the  gutters  and  alleys.  In  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  Paris  there  was  a  low  tavern,  kept  by  one 
Ilanipunncau,  whose  convivial  disposition  and  coarse  wit 
attracted  an  enormous  custom  to  his  house.  By  and  by  hb 
celebrity  reached  even  to  the  court.  Eureka  1  a  new  pleasure 
to  divert  the  royal  spleen !  Nobles,  princes  of  the  blissl, 
even  ladies  of  the  court,  disguised  themselves,  and  [luid 
visits  to  the  gay  caltaretier,  to  listen  to  liis  gross  anecdote!, 
his  ribaldry,  and  obscene  wit,  and  to  carry  tliem  awa^’  fur  the 
delectation  of  their  royal  master.  Far  from  desiring  to 
conceal  their  relish  lor  such  uucourtly  pleasures,  they 
openly  blazoned  it  to  the  world,  and  the  CHbaretier,  fur  a 
season,  became  the  fashion  —  the  rage.  Ills  songs  and  say¬ 
ings  were  in  every  noble  moutli,  male  and  female,  —  his 
name  was  given  to  every  new  fashion,  —  clothes,  furniture, 
sauces,  disdies,  —  and  they  alone  were  looked  upon  as 
worthy  of  ridicule  who  had  nothing  o  la  llamponneau! 
And  when  the  pujuancy  of  Ramponueau  was  exhausted, 
scouts  were  sent  out  at  night  to  scour  the  human  sewers 
of  Paris,  to  collect  their  Alth,  to  collect  stoi'ies  of  debauch, 
and  vile  anecdotes  fur  the  king’s  morning  amusement  I 

•Among  the  Itemeare  I.SOO.OOOIIvree  for  her  domeetice;  for  hrrtnhle, 
3, 604, sue ;  tor  her  comedies  and  fStes.  4,000.000;  for  her  coaches  tnd 
horses,  a, OOO.OOO.  Af.er  her  death  her  wardrolHi  was  valued  at  SoU.UUS 
livres;  her  china (m  idels  for  Sevres) ,  tOl, 943  Uvres.  Uer  library, very 
rich  In  USS.,  sold  for  £40,000. 
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Wlion  lier  faded  charms  rendered  her  no  longer  an 
ohject  of  passion,  and  the  wretched  woman  was  pursued, 
ni'dit  and  day,  by  the  tormenting  fear  of  a  rival  supplant- 
ini  her,  she  resorted  to  the  horrible  expedient  of  seeking 
oul  for  her  lover  new  mistresses,  carefully  selecting  them 
from  an  inferior  rank  of  society,  and  such  whose  influence 
could  only  be  transitory.  Tlien  came  the  establishment  of  the 
Parc  aux  Cerfs,  that  most  hideous  scandal  of  a  scandalous 
ici^n.  Tlie  daughters  of  the  citizens,  some  scarcely  more 
than  children,  were  continually  abducted  and  brought  to 
this  place,  where  the  King,  as  a  pretended  Polish  noble  (a 
rclalivo  of  the  (ineen),  visited  them.  No  young  girl  pos¬ 
sessing  any  claims  to  beauty  was  safe  from  the  raids  of  his 
panders,  who  were  ever  in  search  of  new  victims. 

Tliink  of  the  1  fe  of  this  woman,  busying  herself  in  every 
affair  of  state,  ever  racking  her  brain  to  invent  new  diver¬ 
sions,  new  vices  for  an  incurable  ennui,  and  ever  pursued 
bv  the  jJiantom  of  a  coming  rival  who  should  deprive  her 
of  the  fruits  of  her  toils.  Ambition  and  retribution  divided 
her  soul  lictween  them.  Well  might  she  say,  “My  life  has 
been  a  perpetual  fight.” 

Tlic  ennui  of  Louis  XV.  is  said  to  have  cost  the  nation  one 
hundred  million  livi-es !  Tliis  sum  is  perhaps  an  exaggerated 
one;  but  even  an  approximation  to  it  is  terrible  to  think  of. 
For  besides  these  costly  pleasures,  there  were  the  burthens 
imposed  by  years  of  ruinous  war.  The  eflects  of  this  enor¬ 
mous  expenditure  upon  the  condition  of  the  people  is  thus 
terribly  described  in  one  of  the  “  Want  Memorials”  which 
were  sent  in  to  Pompadour  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  “  I  cannot,”  says  the 
writer,  “represent  the  wretchedness  that  reigns  in  this 
province.  The  earth  yields  nothing.  Itlost  of  the  farmers, 
unable  to  live  by  the  products  of  their  lands,  have  aban¬ 
doned  them.  Some  have  become  beggars,  and  others  sold¬ 
iers  ;  many  have  gone  away  to  foreign  countries.  A  hamlet 
which  before  the  w.or  supjiorted  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants, 
can  scarcely  furnidi  necessaries  for  six  hundred.  Cattle 
have  diminished  in  proportion  with  men.  Tlie  country  is 
in  absolute,  need  of  cattle ;  in  most  of  the  villages  where 
labor  is  still  cairied  on  men  do  the  work  of  oxen.”  An¬ 
other  writer  writes  thus:  —  “The  subjects  of  the  king 
diminish  every  day  in  this  jirovince;  soon  there  will  be  no 
longer  any  inhabitants.  I  have  desired  the  curds  of  the 
dillerent  parishes  to  furnish  me  with  lists  of  baptisms  and 
burials,  and  the  number  of  the  deaths  exceeds  the  numbers 
of  the  living ;  but  of  fifty  of  the  king’s  subjects  there  are 
8carc(dy  two  who  have  bread  to  eat.  Others  die  from  want. 
Marriage  is  almost  unknown,  and  the  children  tliat  are 
born  are  the  o(rsj>rlng  of  debauchery.” 

Riots  broke  out  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  gaunt,  fam¬ 
ished  wretches  pursued  the  king’s  carriage  with  cries  of 
“  Bread  1  breail !  ”  But  the  courtiers  closed  his  ears  against 
these  cries,  and  were  assiduous  only  in  effacing  from  his 
mind  those  dark  images.  In  the  Gallery  at  Versailles  was 
»  pictui-e  representing  a  Roman  eimieror  giving  bread  to 
the  people,  and  this  was  removed,  in  order  tliat  the  king 
might  not  be  reminded  of  the  wants  of  the  poj)ulace.  And 
he  and  his  companions  feasted  and  revelled,  and  the  sale  of 
corn  was  a  monopoly,  and  people  died  of  want  in  the 
streets. 

“  .\fter  us  the  deluge  1  ”  said  Pompadour,  prophetically. 
Verily  the  clouds  had  long  been  gathering.  Scores  of 
years  before  she  or  her  royal  lover  came  into  the  world,  the 
groans  and  tears  of  the  ojjpresseil,  and  their  cries  for  jus¬ 
tice,  had  been  rising  from  earth  to  heaven  and  evoking 
IMvine  wrath.  With  Louis  XIV.  began  this  storm-gather¬ 
ing —  with  those  long,  desolating  wars  that  brought  only 
ram  and  defeat  upon  the  government,  and  upon  the  masses 
a  terrible  heritage  of  suffering  to  be  transmitted  from  father 
to  son.  To  complete  the  labor  that  Riebelieu  had  com¬ 
menced,  and  upon  the  ruins  of  the  feudal  system  to  erect 
an  absolute  and  irresponsible  monarchy,  was  the  le.ading 
aim  of  the  Grand  Jlonanjue’s  life.  In  the  splendor  of  his 
Oriental  court  the  nobility  became  mere  gilded  butterflies, 
a  portion  of  the  tr.aj)ping8  that  set  off  his  own  magnificence, 
having  no  vitality  apart  from  him.  Tlie  nobles,  by 
their  constant  attendance  upon  the  king,  became  alienated 


from  the  peasantry,  who  were  ground  down  to  supjiort 
their  extravagance  at  Versailles ;  thus  the  best  ties  of  the 
feudal  system,  those  ties  which  in  the  old  days  rendered 
the  interests  of  lord  and  vassal  in  some  measure  identical, 
were  broken,  and  the  lord  soon  became,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
vassal,  simply  a  tyrant  and  an  oppressor.  Many  of  the 
nobility,  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  splendor  of  the 
court, —  their  estates  sold,  or  hopelessly  niortga<;ed, —  sank 
into  the  condition  of  mere  peasant-farmers.  Glo.miy,  dis¬ 
contented,  ever  inwardly  contrasting  the  jiast  power  of 
their  family  with  their  present  degradation,  the  proud 
blood  of  the  old  nob'eKse  tliat  coursetl  through  their  veins 
revolting  against  their  menial  position,  heart-sick,  we.ary, 
longing  for  any  change  that  would  bre.ak  the  fetters  of 
their  vile  bondage,  the  descendants  of  these  men  became 
the  leading  and  most  dangerous  spirits  of  the  early  days  of 
the  Revolution.  Tlius,  the  very  means  by  which  the  king 
had  thought  to  most  effectually  cement  absolutism,  proved 
one  of  its  strongest  disintegrating  elements. 

Tlie  numbers  of  the  discontented  were  largely  swelled 
by  the  ingratitude  of  his  successor.  Lapped  in  Sybaritish 
luxury,  Louis  XV.  cared  little  for  the  brave  men  who  fought 
the  battles  of  the  country,  who  shed  their  blood  and  ex¬ 
pended  tlicir  patrimonies  to  uphold  a  monarch  who  at  times 
would  not  even  deign  to  receive  them.  After  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy,  the  Chevalier  de  ^lodena  presented  himself  at 
Versailles,  and  craved  an  audience  with  the  king;  but  as 
his  dress  was  that  which  he  had  worn  ujion  the  battle-field, 
admission  was  refused  him.  “  Tliis  dress  still  bears  upon  it 
the  dust  of  Fontenoy,  which  ought  to  be  a  proud  sight  for 
the  king,”  answered  the  old  soldier.  But  such  excuses 
were  no  passport  at  Versailles ;  the  chevalier  was  ordered 
to  don  a  more  ceremonious  garb,  and  then  he  might  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  “  I  have  none  but  this,  nor  the  means  to  procure 
any  other;  I  sold  my  last  rood  of  land  to  make  the  last 
compaign,”  was  the  reply. 

The  more  reason  that  he  should  not  be  admitted ;  why 
should  the  repose  of  Sardanapalus  be  troubled  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  beggared  soldiers  ?  And  so  the  brave  old  noble 
was  not  suflered  to  put  foot  within  tlie  palace.  Stung  to 
the  soul  by  the  thought  of  the  unworthy  treatment  he  had 
received  in  return  for  all  his  sacrifices,  he  vented  his  wrath 
in  the  following  verses :  — 

“Servilos  instruments  de  friomphes  nonveanx, 

Victimes  dts  projets  dont  cette  cour  abonde, 

Courez,  pio''hez,  niinez,  ct  montez  nnx  as^auts, 

Sacriticez  vos  jours  au  pins  grand  roi  du  monde  : 

Louis  vous  le  pt'rmet!  coiiinattre  vos  ctats. 

Mais  ne  paraissez  point  au  grand  jour  qui  s’apprcte: 
Votre  ombre  importun  pourrait  troubler  la  fete, 

Fit  vos  habits  poudreux  cu  terniraieut  I’c'clat.” 

For  this  “  seditious  ”  utterance  of  his  wrongs,  orders  were 
given  for  his  arrest,  and  it  was  only  by  a  timely  flight  into 
his  own  country  of  Avignon  tliat  he  esc:yK‘d,  what  might 
have  been,  a  life-long  incarceration  in  the  Bastille  I 

But  although  brave  soldiers  were  refused  admittance  to 
Versailles  on  account  of  their  battle-stained  costume,  the 
rigid  eti(|uette  and  almost  Eastern  severance  of  ranks  which 
had  obtiiined  under  the  Grand  Monanjuc  ail  but  disajipeared 
in  the  court  of  his  successor.  La  Pompadour  was  a  bour- 
geoine,  the  first  who  had  ever  risen  to  the  “  honors  ”  of  the 
acknowledged  favorite  in  the  court  of  France.  The  eti¬ 
quette  and  aristocratic  exclusiveness  of  tlie  last  reign  were 
standing  protests  against  her  position.  To  nullify  such 
irotests  by  breaking  down  tlie  distinctions  of  caste  was 
ler  natural  impulse.  'The  task  was  one  of  little  difliculty, 
for  the  court,  wearied  of  tedious  ceremony  and  autocratic 
seclusion,  plunged  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and,  rioting  in 
its  new-found  liberty,  mingled  with  bouryeoU  and  artisan 
in  one  common  debauchery.  It  was  tlie  beginning  of 
“  Lilierty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity;”  but  thereafter  the 
pcojile  improved  ujion  the  lesson,  and  applied  it  in  a  way 
of  which  its  first  promoters  never  dreamed.  The  glamour 
of  rank  that  had  iiitherlo  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  common¬ 
ality  was  dispelled,  and  the  eyes  saw,  instead  of  demi-gods 
and  demi-goddesses,  men  and  women  as  euuuuonplace  and 
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as  vicious  as  those  to  whom  they  belonged.  The  effects  of 
this  disillusion  were  quickly  apparent ;  the  sacredness  of 
monarchy  was  openly  questioned;  the  privileges  of  rank 
bitterly  inveighed  against ;  the  “  Esprit  des  Loix  ”  and  the 
“  Contrat  Social  ”  struck  at  the  very  roots  of  the  ancien 
regime.  But,  as  though  the  very  nobles  themselves  were 
beginning  to  sicken  of  the  tainted  atmosphere  of  decay  in 
wluch  they  lived,  or  as  though  possessed  by  a  strange  in¬ 
fatuation  that  led  them  to  court  their  own  destruction 
Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  the  very  men  who  were  preaching 
a  crusade  against  their  order,  were  those  whom  they  most 
delighted  to  receive  and  honor.  To  crown  this  strangest 
anomaly  of  history  came  the  Encyclopedists,  whose  daring 
pens  attacked  every  subject,  sacred  and  profane. 

It  was  during  the  bitter  wars  between  the  Jesuits  and 
Jansenists,  in  the  midst  of  the  discussions  upon  the  bull 
“  Unigenitus,”*  that  the  first  numbers  of  the  “  Encyclope¬ 
dic  ”  appeared.  They  were  quickly  suppressed  by  an  order 
in  council :  but  they  still  continued  to  circulate  secretly. 
It  was  from  that  time  that  they  began  to  grow  really  danger¬ 
ous  ;  for  it  was  only  after  this  public  suppression  that  the  more 
extreme  articles  were  written.  A  secret  society,  of  which 
D’Alembert,  Diderot,  and  Voltaire  were  the  heads,  was 
founded  for  the  propagation  of  the  doctrines  of  Jacobinism,  a 
society  whose  ramifications  extended  through  France  and 
Germany,  whose  members  recognized  e.ach  other  by  masonic 
signs,  and  the  object  of  which  was  the  destruction  of  mon¬ 
archy  and  religion.  Each  of  these  writers  had  been  a  pupil  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  had  learned  from  those  masters  of  the  art 
of  sophistry  that  subtle  mode  of  reasoning  which  they  now 
employed  tor  the  destruction  of  their  teachers,  f 

In  1764  was  published  the  edict  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  witn  them  was  swept  away  the  last  barrier  to 
the  propagation  of  the  new  doctrine;  and  infidelity,  no 
longer  lurking  shamefaced  in  holes  and  corners,  flaunted  it¬ 
self  boldly  and  publicly,  even  in  the  church  itself.  The  prin¬ 
ces  of  the  church  left  ^e  laity  far  behind  in  their  vices  and 
hideous  debaucheries  ;  the  abbds  were  mere  hangers-on  at 
the  houses  of  noble  courtesans  —  panders  to  the  rich,  boon 
companions  in  every  dissolute  excess,  ministers  of  religion 
in  form,  sceptics  and  even  atheists  in  heart,  scoffing  in  soci¬ 
ety  at  the  very  doctrines  they  preached.  Religion  became 
a  byword  and  a  jest,  a  subject  for  puns  and  epigrams,  and 
the  wit  applaud^  loudest  was  that  which  contained  the 
largest  amount  of  blasphemy. 

The  whole  fabric  of  society,  firom  the  cottage  to  the  court, 
from  the  alley  to  the  altar,  was  rotting,  crumbling. 
There  was  no  cohesion  anywhere ;  love,  faith,  honor,  reli¬ 
gion,  all  were  swallowed  up  in  a  gulf  of  seething  corruption. 
King,  priest,  noble,  lady,  author  and  artist,  bourgeoit,  ruffian 
—  all  mingled  together  in  the  demon  revel  of  this  hellish 
carnival,  with  the  thunder-clouds  above  their  heads,  the 
earthquake  beneath  their  feet,  and  Satan  as  master  of  the 
revels. 

There  is  little  more  of  interest  to  be  told  of  the  life  of 
La  Pompadour.  'The  “  fight "  went  on  fiercely  as  ever,  now 
with  the  Jesuits,  —  a  severe  one,  involving  as  it  did,  excom¬ 
munication,  —  now  with  the  ministers,  now  with  the  people. 
The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  so  unfavorable  in  many  re¬ 
spects  to  the  interests  of  France,  and  the  hasty  conclusion  of 
which  was  ascribed  to  her  influence,  rendered  her  name  odi¬ 
ous  throughout  the  country.  But  with  the  attempt  upon 
the  king’s  life  by  Damiens,  the  contriving  of  which  was  as¬ 
cribed  by  turns  to  every  party  in  the  State,  not  excluding 
the  Dauphin  himself — came  her  severest  trial  of  strength. 
She  was  ordered  to  quit  the  palace ;  had  even  commenced 
preparations  for  doing  so,  but  her  empire  was  to  be  relin¬ 
quished  only  with  life ;  she  clung  to  her  position,  and  weath¬ 
ered  the  storm. 

The  famiW  compact,  the  Austrian  alliance,  and  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Jesuits,  all  of  which  events  she  largely  influenced, 
raised  her  for  a  time  into  popularity.  But  with  the  news  of 
the  terrible  defeat  of  Rosbach  this  transient  gleam  of 

*  By  which  extreme  nnoUen  wu  refused  to  any  person  who  oonid 
not  produce  a  confessional  note,  sixned  by  a  priest ;  such  notes  beiug 
refused  to  all  who  were  not  Jesultlcally  orthodox. 

t  Jav.the  prlndpsl  of  the  .lesults’  College,  had  predicted  of  Voltaire 
that  be  wuola  one  day  become  the  leader  of  UeUm  iu  France. 
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national  favor  died  out  forever.  It  mattered  but  little  now 
“  the  fight”  was  neiirly  over  —  the  grisly  victor  of  all  flesh 
had  his  dart  ready  poised,  and  the  brilliant  La  Pompadour, 
succumbing  to  a  painful  disease  tliat  had  l>een  we.ariuir  her 
away  for  years,  lay  upon  her  death-bed.  But  little  of  that 
brilliance  and  beauty  which  had  enslaved  all  hearts  was  left 
in  those  bloodless  lips,  tliose  worn,  cadaverous  features. 
Rouge  and  rose-colored  silk  garments  but  made  them 
look  the  more  ghastly.  Since  some  time  the  Church 
had  received  her  back  into  its  bosom;  she  was  sis¬ 
ter  of  a  religious  body,  and  regularly  performed  all  tlw 
rites  of  a  good  Catholic.  As  her  confessor,  after  adminis¬ 
tering  extreme  unction,  was  leaving  the  chamber,  she  cried 
to  him,  “  Stay  a  moment,  and  I  will  go  with  you.”  Those 
were  her  last  wonls.  She  expired  with  her  hand  in  the 
king’s.  Her  death  took  place  in  1764.  She  was  forty-two 
ears  old.  She  was  carried  to  the  grave  by  the  Capuchin 
rothers ;  her  funeral  little  better  than  a  pauper’s.  It  was 
a  wet  day,  and  as  Louis  saw  the  melancholy  cortege  pass 
along,  he  cyniaally  remarked,  “  Madame  la  Manjuise  will 
have  bad  weather  for  her  journey  to-day !  ”  Not  one  tear 
did  he  shed  for  the  woman  who  had  been  his  constant  com¬ 
panion  during  so  many  years  of  her  life. 

It  has  been  said  that  Pompadour  possessed  but  little  talent; 
no  genuine  love  of  art  and  literature,  and  left  but  little  or 
no  trace  upon  her  age.  But  so  harsh  a  judgment  is  unten¬ 
able  after  a  dispassionate  review  of  her  life.  To  estimate 
the  moral  character  and  to  estimate  the  cflects  protluccd  by 
celebrated  individuals  upon  their  age  and  nation,  should 
be  separate  tasks.  But  they  too  frerjuently  coalesce  in  an 
author’s  mind  to  the  destruction  ot'  impartiality.  That 
she  was  immoral,  that  she  was  unscrupulously  ambitiou^ 
and  that  by  her  extravagance  and  bad  counsels  she  worked 
incalculable  evils  upon  France  is  indisputable.  But  in  our 
judgment  of  this  woman  and  of  her  acts  we  must  cast  aside 
our  nineteenth-century  code  of  morality,  ami  try  her  by 
that  of  her  own  age  —  that  is  to  say,  in  true  British  fashion, 
by  her  peers.  What  that  age  was  I  have  entleavored  to  show ; 
and  did  I  dare  lO  illustrate  its  corruption  by  stories  out  of 
the  lives  of  its  men  and  women,  Jeanne  Antoinette  d’Etioles 
would  show  quite  advantageously  beside  hundreds  of  her 
contemporaries.  Moral  corruption  she  iiubibcil  at  her  moth¬ 
er’s  breast.  “  Oesl  un  morceau  pour  un  roil  ”  was  the  ex¬ 
clamation  constantly  in  Mailamc  Poisson’s  mouth  when 
speaking  of  her  daughter.  She  was  educated,  she  was  ao- 
complished,  she  was  trained  in  every  elegance  of  life  and 
manner  to  fit  her  for  the  reigning  sultanaship  of  the  royal 
harem.  Had  the  girl  been  born  a  saint  she  could  not  have 
resisted  the  infection  of  such  a  training.  Neither  was  the 
position  of  king’s  mistress  regarded  by  far  better  mothers  than 
Madame  Poisson  as  a  degradation,  but  rather  as  an  honor 
for  which  the  highest  ladies  in  the  land  contested.  And 
there  is  reason  to  believe  Madame  d’Etioles  was  faithful  to 
her  one  dereliction  from  morality  —  a  praise  that  could 
scarcely  be  extended  to  one  of  her  contemporaries ;  it  is,  at 
all  events,  (^uite  certain  tliat  her  conduct  was  not  marked  by 
that  indiscriminate  licentiousness  which  was  the  general  at¬ 
tribute  of  the  court  ladies  of  her  age.  The  darkest  moral 
taint  upon  her  memory  is  the  Parc  aux  Cerfs,  the  revolting 
and  unnatural  vices  of  which  have  justly  excited  the  shud¬ 
dering  abhorrence  of  posterity. 

Ambition  was  her  ruling  passion ;  to  retain  her  power 
there  was  no  depth  of  degratlation  into  which  she  would 
not  have  plunged,  perhaps  no  crime  she  would  have  left 
uncommitted.  But  she  had  no  innate  love  of  vice,  and  to 
crime  she  only  resorted  in  a  last  extremity.  Few,  if  any, 
deliberate  and  gratuitous  acts  of  evil  mark  her  life;  the 
various  charges  that  are  brought  against  her  are  enormouslT 
exaggerated,  being  utterly  at  variance  with  the  general 
tone  of  her  character  and  known  facts  that  indicate  u 
opposite  disposition.  Had  her  temper  been  of  that  vindic¬ 
tiveness  with  which  it  is  accredited  she  would  scarcelr 
have  interceded  with  the  king  to  permit  the  return  oi 
Voltaire,  at  whose  hands  she  had  received  such  ingratitude 
and  bitter  contempt.  Neither  was  she  deficient  in  generofr 
ity;  the  exiled  House  of  Stuart  found  in  her  a  warm  and 
sympathizing  friend  to  the  last;  upon  the  occasion  of 
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birth  of  Louis  (afterwards  the  Sixteenth  of  that  name^  she 
gived  upon  the  king,  in  place  of  fetes  and  firewoiKS  to 
distribute  food  among  the  poor  of  Paris  during  one  month, 
sod  to  endow  six  hundred  poor  girls  with  six  hundred 
lirreseach;  and  in  1759  she  sent  her  own  plate  and  some 
of  her  treasures  to  the  mint  for  public  use.  To  literary 
men  and  artists  she  was  a  most  munificent  patroness; 
many  an  one  whose  works  have  become  the  delight  of  pos¬ 
terity  might  have  languished  and  died  in  obscurity  and 
neglect  had  it  not  been  for  the  fostering  care  of  Pompa- 
dow ;  nnd  under  a  king  utterly  indifferent  to  intellectual 
pursuits  men  of  letters  and  art  rose  to  a  more  independent 
position  than  they  could  claim  under  the  ostentatious  pat- 
ronaire  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 

It'iias  been  said  that  her  patronage  of  art  and  letters, 
far  from  being  the  result  of  an  innate  love  of  them,  was 
but  the  desire  to  raise  a  nobility  of  genius  to  counterbal¬ 
ance  the  nobility  of  birth,  behind  which  former  she  shel¬ 
tered  her  own  plebeian  origin.  Such  a  scheme  might 
have  been  mingled  in  her  mind  with  more  disinterested 
and  spontaneous  motives;  but  to  deny  all  genuine  love 
of  intellectual  pursuits  to  one  who  proved  herself  to  be  so 
exquisite  an  adept  in  several,  would  be  to  yield  to  an  unjust 
prejudice.  To  enter  into  all  the  intricacies  of  diplomacy, 
and  to  even  attempt  to  guide  the  state  affairs  of  so  great  a 
nation  a.«  F ranee  during  so  critical  a  period  of  her  history, 
argued  a  (K)wer  of  mind  that  but  few  women  have  pos¬ 
sessed.  But  did  it  argue  no  genius  to  sustain  during 
nineteen  years  her  empire  over  the  cold-hearted,  fickle 
Louis,  to  amuse  his  morbid  melancholy  by  an  ever-changing 
variety  of  brilliant  amusements  V  Surely  great  inventive 
Acuities  were  required  for  such  a  task. 

Even  hostile  historians  admit  that  during  her  re'e/ime  it 
was  less  the  a^e  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  than  that  of  Pompa¬ 
dour —  that  the  taste  which  reigned  in  design,  in  fashions, 
in  manners,  in  poesy,  in  every  art  of  her  time,  carries  her 
seal,  and  yet  in  the  very  same  page  they  will  assert  that 
she  left  little  or  no  trace  upon  her  age  I  To  her  taste  and 
talent  France  owes  the  first  imivetus  which  has  since  made 
her  pre-eminent  in  art  manuf^tures.  In  the  streets  of 
Paris  are  yet  to  be  traced  her  designs,  and  in  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  establishment  at  Sevres,  still  unsurpassed,  if  not 
onrivalled,  she  has  left;  one  of  the  most  splendid  monu¬ 
ments  that  her  country  can  boast 

I  have  no  desire  to  gloze  over  the  faults  of  this  woman, 
or  to  elevate  her  into  a  heroine  much  wronged  by  posterity ; 
neither  am  I  prepared  to  receive  as  veracious  all  the 
abominable  tales  told  against  her  by  the  scandalous  chroni¬ 
cles  published  during  and  after  the  Revolution,  of  wliich 
the  sole  purpose  was  to  blacken  and  degrade  monarchy 
and  all  its  belongings  with  the  most  unblushing  mendaci¬ 
ties.  My  only  object  is  to  present  her  as  she  was  —  one 
who,  after  making  all  allowance  for  her  vicious  life  and  for 
all  the  bitter  evils  she  brought  upon  France,  was  not  an 
utterly  redeemless  demon  of  iniq^uity,  but  a  guilty,  erring 
woman  —  one  who,  however  morally  destitute  she  might  be, 
still  possessed  brilliant  talents,  which  were  frequently 
employed  for  the  good  of  art,  literature,  and  her  country. 


AN  EPISODE  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  MOR- 
DAUNT. 

BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY. 

^'‘Lord  Barnstaple  presents  his  compliments  to  the 
Beverend  James  Mordaunt,  and  will  do  himself  the  honor 
to  wait  on  him  at  1  p.m.,  on  Thursday  next,  the  ‘27tli  of 
<^uly,  to  discuss  parochi^  matters.  An  answer  would 
obhge.” 

Crowikoe  Cattle,  25.  7. 63. 

This  document  looks  innooent  and  harmless  at  first,  but 
k  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  in  the  quiet  household  of  the 
Bev.  James  Mordaunt.  No  one  was  with  him  when  he  re- 
^ed  it  but  his  daughter  Alice ;  he  at  once  handed  it  to 
and  announced  his  intention  of  selling  out  the  only 


property  he  had  in  the  world,  —  £1,200,  S-per-cents,  —  and 
emigrating  to  western  Canada. 

“I  don’t  think  I  would  do  that,  pa,”  said  Alice :  “ you 
are  too  old,  my  dear.  Stay  here  and  fight  it  out.” 

“  I  am  only  forty-five,”  returned  the  Rev.  James,  “  and  I 
am  as  strung  as  a  horse ;  but  now  that  this  young  iirig  of  a 
nobleman  has  come  to  back  up  the  R'ctor  and  tne  Arch¬ 
deacon,  I  had  better  go  at  once  than  stay  too  long.” 

“  AVe  don’t  know  mat  he  is  a  prig,  p.a,”  said  Alice. 

“  He  took  a  first,”  said  the  Rev.  James ;  “  and  I  know 
what  that  means  with  a  nobleman.” 

“  AVell,  my  dear,”  said  Alice,  “  you  would  have  taken  one 
if  you  could  have  afforded  the  coaching.” 

“  It  don’t  matter,”  said  the  Rev.  James.  “  His  mind  is 
pioisoned  against  me,  and  I  will  not  stand  it  any  longer.” 

“  You  don’t  know  that  his  mind  is  poisoned  against  you,” 
urged  Alice.  “  Hear  the  man.” 

“  I  8up|)ose  I  must,”  said  the  Rev.  James,  with  a  vexed 
air.  “  But  I’ll  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  I  will  walk  over  to 
the  Bishop  this  afternoon,  get  a  bed  there,  and  come  back 
to-morrow  morning.” 

“  Could  not  you  Ixirrow  farmer  Willcsden’s  horse  ?  ”  asked 
Alice ;  “  fourteen  miles  is  a  long  walk.” 

“  I  ean’t  borrow  his  horse,  for  to-morrow  is  market-day, 
and  he  will  want  it.  He  would  lend  it  to  me,  and  say  he 
did  not  want  it ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  him  too  much  already, 
God  bless  him  1  How  much  money  have  we  V  ” 

“  Tliirteen  and  sixpence.” 

“  Give  me  five,  old  girl,”  said  the  Rev.  James,  “  because, 
if  the  palace  is  full,  I  must  sleep  at  the  inn.  AVhere  is 
Charles  ?  ” 

Oh  1  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  Charles  has  got  three  d?ys’ 
work  with  the  railway  surveyors,  at  seven-and-sixpence  a 
day.  His  mathematics  come  in  very  well  there  :  I  wish  it 
would  le.ad  to  something  permanent.” 

“  Is  there  any  thing  owing  in  the  village  V  ”  asked  the 
Rev.  James. 

“  One-and-sixpence  to  the  butcher,”  said  Alice ;  “  but  I 
will  slip  round  and  pay  that.” 

“  Do  so,  old  girl ;  and  if  Charles  comes  home  before  I  am 
baek,  give  him  my  love,  and  tell  him  where  I  am  gone.” 
And  so  the  reverend  gentleman  put  two  half-crowns  in  his 
pocket,  took  his  stk^,  and  waiked  stoutly  away  to  the 
Bishop. 

Tlie  Rev.  James  Mordaunt  was  a  curate  of  Sprowston, 
with  a  salary  of  £120  a  year,  and  a  private  income  of  £35 
arising  from  the  £1,200  before  spoken  of.  On  this  income 
he  had  married,  and  his  wife  had  died  three  years  after¬ 
wards,  leaving  him  to  bring  up  a  boy  and  a  girl,  Charles 
and  Alice,  in  the  most  grinding  poverty.  Charles  was  now 
twenty-one,  and  his  sister  nineteen,  both  of  them  marvels 
of  beauty  and  intelligence.  Mr.  Mordaunt  had  nothing  to 
give  them  but  learning,  example,  and  love;  and  he  gave 
them  all  these  three  things  without  stint.  Too  hopelessly 
poor  to  give  much  in  charity,  he  was  more  deeply  loved  by 
the  poor  than  any  man  for  miles  round ;  and  his  son  and 
daughter  shared  the  love  which  was  their  father’s  due,  and 
they  deserved  it.  Knowing  absolutely  nothing  of  the  out¬ 
side  world,  except  what  their  father  had  told  them  from  old 
recollections,  they  grew  up  perfectly  innocent  and  contented, 
supposing  that  other  poor  people’s  lives  were  much  like 
their  own. 

Their  father  was  a  tremendous  power  in  their  little  world, 
—  there  was  no  appeal  from  him.  'ITie  magistrates  made 
room  for  his  shabby  coat  on  the  bench,  and  were  relieved 
when  he  was  gone,  taking  his  handsome,  inexorable  face 
and  his  withering  oratory  with  him.  The  boldest  farmer 
grew  pale  if  he  appeared  to  eat  his  eighteenpenny  worth  at 
the  market  ordinary :  they  wondered  among  one  another 
whose  turn  it  was  for  a  few  stinging  and  never-to-be-forgotten 
words.  'The  lash  of  the  max’s  satire  brought  blood,  and 
blood  which  took  a  long  time  in  healing ;  but  the  man’s  life 
was  so  blameless,  so  noble,  and  so  pure,  that,  as  years  went 
on,  the  very  stupidest  farmers  began  to  see  that  he  was 
living  consistently  that  life  which  he  discoursed  on  every 
Sunday  fhira  the  pulpit  —  the  life  of  Christ.  He  made 
them  tear  him  first ;  they  got  to  love  him  afterwards. 
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He  came  sudilonlv  from  Oxfonl  with  a  young  wife,  and 
ho  at  once  bfgan  figfiting  everylx)dy ;  he  took  up  the  case 
of  the  agi'icultaral  poor,  and  (ought  the  farmers  more  like 
a  fien<l  than  a  decent  English  clergyman.  lie  had  no 
money,  which  was  a  dis.advantage  ;  and  he  had  less  than  no 
iiillncnce,  which  was  possibly  worse.  But  he  fought  on  for 
all  that,  through  thick  and  thin.  It  was  a  long  and  dark 
night  for  him  after  his  wife  died,  and  when  he  had  to  w.ake 
up  in  the  morning  and  find  she  was  not  by  his  side,  hut  in 
the  cold  churchyard  outside  the  window.  It  was  a  long 
and  hitter  struggle  to  rear  those  two  poor  children  without 
any  money  at  all ;  hut  the  man  won.  People  generally  — 
lords,  sMuires,  magistrates,  farmers  —  began  to  he  aware  of 
a  jtale,  handsome,  and  very  poor  man,  with  twice  the  brains 
and  three  times  the  debating  power  of  any  of  them,  who 
went  up  ami  down  their  little  world,  not  pleailing  for  the 
poor,  hut  oHering  that  the  law  of  tlic  laud  suould  he  put  in 
force  in  their  favor. 

The  poor,  as  a  matter  of  course,  took  to  him  at  once ;  the 
farmers  were  longer  in  winning,  for  they  said  that  he  made 
mischief,  as  he  certainly  did.  But  one  day  at  the  market 
dinner  Farmer  AVillesden,  his  chief  oj)ponent  at  first,  saw 
that  although  he  had  often  “  caught  it  ”  from  Mr.  Mordaunt, 
yet  he  alway.s,  somehow,  found  Itlr.  ^Mordaunt  in  the  right ; 
and,  that  Mr.  ^lordaunt  was  as  game  to  stand  between  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant  as  he  was  to  stand  between  fanner  and  la¬ 
borer.  In  short,  Mr.  Jlordaunt  had  won  the  respect  of  the 
fanners ;  and  such  is  the  hull-headed  persistency  of  those 
gentlemen,  that  if  you  once  gain  their  tonfidence  you  must 
be  an  utter  fool  to  lose  it  again. 

AVhen  he  first  came  into  the  parish  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
Lord  Barnstaple,  was  very  old,  and  was  devoting  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  a  very  busy  and  wcll-sj)ent  life  to  politics  ;  when 
he  was  not  in  his  j)lace  in  the  House  of  Lords  he  was  at 
Cannes.  Tlic  Bishop  was  also  very  old  and  very  cynical, 
having  been  throughout  all  his  life  a  politician  far  more 
th  in  an  ecclesiastic,  a  writer  of  pamphlets  more  than  a 
preacher.  The  Rector  of  Sjirowston  was  also  infirm  and 
quite  unfit  for  his’  duties.  Lord  B.arustaple  was  a  very 
strong  Whig,  and  it  was  to  his  influence  Unit  the  Bishop 
owed  his  position,  while  the  infirm  reetor  was  also  a  Whig 
and  an  old  college  friend  of  Lord  Barnstaple’s.  Mdnat  be¬ 
tween  whiggery  ami  old  age,  not  one  of  the  three  interfered 
in  any  way  with  Jlr.  ilor-launt;  hut  time  brought  changes, 
and  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Mordaunt  had  got  I'veryhody  with 
him  the  old  rector  died.  He  sent  for  Mr.  ^lordaunt  on  his 
death-bed,  and  urged  him  to  persevere  in  his  present  course 
as  long  as  he  lived. 

“  I  have  wasted  my  life  in  politics,  Mord.aunt,”  he  said, 
“or  I  would  have  done  what  you  are  doing.  I  earnestly 
beg  of  you  to  persevere.  Remcmlier  my  words  and  don*^t 
give  up.  One  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  loth  to  die,  even 
now,  is,  that  you  have  got  a  worthless  man  and  tjTant  com¬ 
ing.  I  could  not  stop  it ;  Lord  Barnstaple  wishes  to  lie  rid 
of  the  man,  and  make  him  hold  his  tongue;  so  he  has 
shelved  him  here.  I  have  extorted  a  promise  from  Lord 
Barnstaple  that  you  are  not  to  be  removed,  siive  at  your  own 
wish  —  that  is  all  which  I  could  do.  Be  as  wise  as  a  ser¬ 
pent,  and  as  harmless  as  a  dove.  Good-by,  my  dear  Mor- 
daunt :  I  wish  I  was  voung  again,  and  able  to  stand  beside 
you.  You  will  find  that  I  have  left  you  my  private  sacra¬ 
mental  jdate ;  take  it  as  an  earnest  of  what  might  have  been 
if  I  had  been  younger.  Goo<l-by.” 

So  the  good  old  fellow  died,  and  the  Rev.  L.  Easy  reigned 
in  his  stead.  Mr.  Easy  was  the  greatest  of  all  bear  leaders 
of  ancient  or  mixlern  times  :  for  winking  at  or  ignoring  vice 
among  rich  young  men  he  was  a  Petronius  Arbiter:  in  ex¬ 
panding  on  the  virtues  of  a  protecting  family  he  was  a 
Horace.  Tlie  worst  of  it  was  that  he  was  a  ilunce,  and 
when  the  pestilent  system  of  competitive  examination  came 
in  it  was  discovered  that,  although  the  fiimous  Letmedown 
Easy  could  still  conceal  or  palliate  the  vices  of  his  pupils, 
he  was  utterly  unable  to  get  them  through  their  examina¬ 
tions.  He  found  his  old  trade  going  from  under  his  feet  and 
into  the  h.ands  of  honest  men ;  he  had  saved  money,  but  it 
would  never  pav  him  to  invest  in  the  employment  of  coaches ; 
he  was  as  nearly  as  possible  retiring  from  the  trade  when  a 
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job  fell  into  his  hands  which  enabled  him  to  retire  with 
honor.  The  second  son  of  Lord  Barnstaple  was  requested 
to  retire  from  Eton  without  further  delay,  and  did  so  retire. 

Lord  Barnstaple  was  at  Cannes  when  he  heard  of  tliii 
terrible  blow ;  but  he  wrote  to  the  bishop,  and  the  LisLop, 
then  very  infirm,  wrote  that  Easy  was  always  the  man  in 
tliese  cases.  Lord  Barnstaple  sent  Lord  Edward  Ilemlin' 
to  Mr.  Easy  with  a  letter  in  which  certain  contiu'j:eucies 
were  mentioned  if  the  lad  could  be  got  through  his  exaiu- 
illation  fur  the  army.  It  has  beeu  said  that  the  old  imblts 
man  promised  him  a  thousand  pounds  and  his  next  liiinn; 
and  it  has  also  been  said  that  when  Lord  Edward  IIemlii'> 
arrived,  and  was  examined  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Easy,  that  the 
reverend  gentleman  scratched  his  head  and  told  his  wile 
that  he  did  not  half  like  the  job.  Encouraged  by  her,  how- 
ever,  she  being  ten  times  more  unscrupulous  tliaii  himssli', 
he  undertook  the  matter.  Then  follows  a  very  odj 
and  dark  story.  A  young  man,  a  printer,  was  seuteneed  to 
six  months’  hard  lalxir  fur  stealing  some  papers  two  days 
before  the  examination.  Duplicate  proofs  were  tiiken,  aad 
only  one  set  were  Ibuiid  on  the  young  man  (now  married 
and  cuiiductiug  a  lluiu'ishing  printing  business  in  Ontario); 
as  to  what  had  become  of  the  other  set  the  young  man  was 
most  discreetly  silent,  and  he  did  his  six  months  with  a  joy¬ 
ous  alacrity  which  won  him  the  good  opinion  of  every  olE- 
cial  ill  Coldbath  Fields.  In  the  mean  time  Lord  Edward 
had  iiassed  his  examination,  and  had  joined  a  regiment  of 
the  foot-guards,  and  after  three  months  was  requesteil  to  ex¬ 
change  for  being  drunk  at  mess.  A  meeting  of  the  Guards’ 
Club  unanimou^y  expelled  him,  and  he  shortly  afterwards 
joined  a  West  India  regiment  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa; 
and  in  sjiite  of  all  that  his  hard-worked  brother  oflicers 
could  do  for  him  by  advice  and  assistance,  he  died  of  drink 
and  fever. 

Still  Mr.  Easy  had  fulfilled  his  bargain  with  Lord  Barn¬ 
staple,  and  Lord  B.arnstaple  was  not  a  man  who  forgot.  On 
the  rector’s  death  Mr.  Easy  came  into  the  living  of  Sprow- 
stoii,  and  all  the  Lord  Barnsta|>les  in  the  world  could  not 

i)ut  him  out  of  it.  Besides,  he  knew  things  about  Lord 
'id  ward  which  it  was  impossible  to  talk  about  in  society,  but 
about  which  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  his  talking  now  tlut 
he  had  got  every  thing  he  could  possibly  get ;  he  had,  there¬ 
fore,  the  whip  hand  of  Lord  Barnstaple,  and,  having  been 
a  rogue  all  his  li(e,  he  would  not  scruple  to  use  it  if  it  suited 
his  purpose.  The  only  thing  which  kept  Mr.  Mui'dauufi 
house  over  his  head  wius  this  : 

Lord  Bideford,  the  eldest  son  of  Lonl  Barnstaple,  was 
a  very  dilferent  man  to  his  brother  Lord  Edward.  He  was 
by  another  mother.  Lord  Barnstaple  hail  married,  lint. 
Lady  Alice  Barty,  the  beauty  of  a  family  which  has  given 
us  some  of  our  best  statesmen,  and  by  her  he  had  Lord 
Bideford.  A  long  time  after  her  death  his  lordship  made 
a  most  imprudent  marri.age,  and  the  less  which  is  said  abuut 
that  the  better ;  the  ofl’spring  of  this  marriage  w-as  Lord 
Edward.  Lord  Bideford  was  a  very  silent  young  man,  and 
no  one  seemed  to  know  any  thing  about  him,  save  that  he 
hail  taken  a  “  first  ”  at  Oxford,  and  was  very  silent  in  Par¬ 
liament.  Now,  in  the  course  of  nature.  Lord  Bideford 
would  soon  be  Lord  Barnsta^ile,  and  master  of  Crowshoe. 
Mrs.  Easy,  who  was  fond  of  dress  and  show,  was  very 
anxious  to  have  the  entn'e  of  that  castle;  and,  as  some 
rumors  hail  reached  her  as  to  the  fact  that  the  young  lord 
was  not  only  very  silent  hut  very  obstinate,  she  urgi  d  on 
her  husband  that  it  would  be  very  impolitic  to  take  ultimate 
measures  with  reganl  to  Mr.  Jlonlauiit  until  they  had 
gathered  the  opinions  of  Lord  Bideford.  hleanwhile  she 
quite  agreed  to  tlic  plan  of  leading  him  the  life  of  a  dog, 
and  nuking  his  resignation  his  own  act :  they  could  get  a 
young  man  cheaper  by  si.xty  pounds,  and  that  would  enable 
her  to  go  to  London  every  year. 

Mr.  ^lordaunt  was  a  very  mild  High-Churchman,  and  had 
introduced  some  extremely  mild  alteF.itiims  in  the  cliurih 
service,  after  a  long  consultation  wifh  the  farmers;  whe^ 
being  every  one  of  them  Conservatives,  gladly  .acquiesced 
in  what  he  did  when  ho  pointed  out  to  them  that  he  wm 
simply  carrjdng  out  the  directions  of  the  Prayer-book,  od 
which  they  pinned  tlieir  faith.  He  shortened  the  scrvicci 
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individually,  nltliou"h  the  actual  length  of  them  was  greater 
than  ever.  He  had  a  communion  at  eight  o’clock  every 
Sunilay  morning,  which  was  well  attended;  and,  in  fact,  did 
quietly  and  exactly  what  tlie  Prayei^book  told  him  to  do. 
He  made  also,  on  the  other  hand,  great  friends  with  the  dis¬ 
senting  minister  (AVesleyan)  :  and  they  had  hot  arguments 
in  their  walks  as  to  what  John  AVesloy  would  say  if  he 
hnew  that  his  followers  had  seceded  from  the  est.ahlishment 
after  his  death.  Then  an  Irish  haiwestman  fell  ill  in  his 
parish;  and  when  Mr.  Mordaunt  found  that  he  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  he  borrowed  farmer  AVilleaden’s  horse  and  gig, 
drove  to  the  nearest  town  where  there  was  a  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  priest,  and  fetched  higi  over  in  triumph  in  broad  day- 
li<»ht,  and  insisted  on  his  st.aying  all  night,  asking  one 
or  two  of  the  farmers,  and  his  friend  the  dissenting 
minister,  to  meet  him  in  the  evening.  The  evening  passed 
off  in  the  most  charming  manner;  though  the  AVesleyan 
minister  afterwards  told  Mr.  Mordaunt  that  he  was  vexed 
at  not  being  able  to  hold  his  own  in  learning,  with  the  man 
of  the  Establishment,  or  the  Romanist.  Farmer  AVillesden 
was  so  taken  with  the  Romanist,  that  he  sent  him  a  pair  of 
spring  chickens  on  Goo<l  Friday,  in  all  innocence,  thinking 
tnat  it  would  be  a  delicate  attention,  under  the  impression 
that  Good  Friday  was  the  great  holiday  of  the  Romish 
Church. 

Now,  all  these  lapsarian  backslidings  from  grace  were 
very  soon  told  to  the  Rev.  Lctmedown  Easy,  by  the  admir- 
in"  farmers.  That  they  were  abominable  and  audacious,  no 
one  could  deny;  the  question  was,  how  to  utilize  them  with 
I/)nl  Hideford,  and  procure  the  removal  of  NIr.  Mordaunt 
without  shutting  up  Crowshoe  Castle,  lliey  could  save 
sLxtv  pounds  a  year  by  getting  rid  of  Mr.  Mordaunt. 

ihc  first  question  with  this  worthy  pair  was  this ;  what 
KYM  Lord  Rideford  ?  Lortl  Barnstaple  was  a  shining  light 
among  the  evangelicals,  and  it  was  notorious  that  his  brother- 
in-law  had  practically  appointed  the  last  five  bishops.  lie 
was  too  old  to  be  taken  into  the  calculations,  however;  and 
the  question  was,  what  were  Lord  Bideford’s  religious 
opinions?  It  was  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  Lord 
Biilefortl  certainly  attended,  with  great  diligence  and  reg- 
nlarity,  the  afternoon  service  at  All  Saints,  Margaret  Street; 
bathe  was  also  to  be  seen  at  Vere  Street,  listening  to  Mr. 
Maurice,  and  he  frequently  preached  at  Field  Lane ;  a  most 
tiresome  and  puzzling  young  man  I  But  Field  Lane  and 
;  his  preaching  there  did  the  business.  He  might  listen  to 
!  ALiconochie,  Stopford  Brooke  —  to  any  one,  in  short ;  but 
the  fact  of  his  preaching  under  the  presidency  of  Lord 
[  Shaftesbury  settled  the  question :  the  man  was  an  evangeli¬ 
cal,  like  his  father. 

Consequently  the  Rev.  Letmedown  Easy  became  violently 
evangelical,  according  to  his  view  of  evangelicalism.  The 
leader  of  that  party  in  the  church  remonstrated  with  him  in 
an  angry  manner  about  what  he  did,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
♦*1!  him  that  he  was  persecuting  a  better  man  than  himself. 
But  Loni  Bideibrd  was  silent;  and  so  Mr,  Easy  saw  Crow- 
(hoe  Castle  open  to  him. 

However,  tlie  principal  thing  in  hand  was  to  force  Mr. 
Monlaunt  to  resign.  He  began  with  the  farmers,  trying  to 
nndermine  his  influence  with  them.  They  at  once  burnt 
Hm  in  effigy  on  the  village  green,  and,  assisted  by  their 
kinds,  howled  outside  his  house  so  long,  that  Mr.  Easy  fled 
to  the  cellar  for  refuge.  He  failed  with  the  farmers ;  but 
ke  had  farmer  AVillesden  up  at  petty  sessions  for  language 
likely  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace.  The  chairman  fined 
Millesden  five  shillings,  and  he  put  two  pounds  in  the  poor- 
kox.  AVillesden,  meeting  Mr.  Easy  outside  the  court,  re¬ 
peated  the  language,  I  tegret  to  say,  with  adjectives.  The 
ikairman,  Sir  Fitchcroft  Cockpole,  said  to  Nlr.  Easy,  after- 
vards,  « You  had  better  leave  that  man  Mordaunt  alone. 
He  has  been  master  here  for  a  few  years,  and  he  is  likely  to 
reniain  master.” 

Mr.  Easy’s  hands  were,  however,  considerably  strength- 
™*d  by  a  new  archdeacon,  a  man  by  no  means  of  the 
‘•Orantiy”  type  of  archdeacon.  He  and  Easy  had  more 
than  once  played  into  one  another’s  hands,  it  was  said, 
■  though  that  was  extremely  improbable,  for  the  archdeacon 
one  of  the  most  cautious  men  in  creation,  and  had  only 


lost  a  bishopric  by  slightly  rattling  at  the  wrong  time.  He 
was  a  kinsman  of  Easy’s,  and  was  not  best  pleased  .at  fimling 
his  kinsman  there;  for  the  ugly  old  story  alniut  Lord  Ed- 
w.artl’s  ex.amination  papers  w.as  still  spoken  of,  and,  like  .all 
untruths,  was  believed  in.  Two  courses  only  were  open  to 
the  archdeacon,  either  to  throw  his  kinsman  overboard,  or 
to  b.ack  him  up  through  thick  and  thin.  After  due  thought, 
he  chose  the  latter. 

AA'hat  induced  Mr.  Mordaunt  just  .at  this  time  to  preach 
a  sermon  before  his  new  rector,  airing  his  views  as  regarded 
the  spiritual  sovereignty  of  the  Queen,  no  man  can  tell.  It 
is  enough  that  he  did  it,  and  that  NIr.  Easy  requested  him 
to  hand  over  the  original  MS.  in  the  vestry  for  immediate 
conveyance  to  the  old  Bishop.  Tlie  old  man  read  it  in  bed 
while  Mr.  Easy  was  taking  lunch,  and  then  called  Jlr.  Easy 
to  his  bedside. 

“Tills  is  a  curious  sermon,  !Mr.  E.asy,”  said  the  Bishop; 
“and  Mr.  Mordaunt  is  a  very  curious  man;  but  you  had 
much  better  make  friends  with  him  than  quairel  with  him. 
You  wilt  never  get  on  in  that  parish  if  you  do.” 

Mr.  Easy  thought  differently,  and  put  every  possible  an¬ 
noyance  he  could  in  Mr.  Mordauiit’s  way,  until  that  gentle¬ 
man  began  to  think  of  giving  up  the  whole  thing,  and  emi¬ 
grating.  Two  changes  happened,  however,  which  maile 
him  hang  on,  —  Lord  Barnstaple  and  the  old  Bishop  died 
within  one  week. 

The  new  bishop  was  an  old  friend  of  his ;  and  when  he 
went  to  the  p.alace  received  him  with  open  arms.  On  the 
occasion  of  his  first  visit,  Mr.  Mordaunt  said  nothing  at  all 
about  his  troubles.  NIr.  Easy,  however,  s.aved  him  that 
trouble  by  stating  his  case  to  the  new,  young,  and  vigor¬ 
ous  bishop  without  delay.  The  new  bishop  heard  them 
with  the  greatest  patience  and  attention,  and  afterwards 
said,  “  I  cannot  see  myself  that  there  is  any  case  against 
him.  You  say  that  his  continuation  there  is  scandalous. 
As  the  French  say,  ‘A’’oulez-vous  preciser  votre  accusation  ?  ’  ” 

'That  was  very  difficult,  Mr.  Easy  said,  alter  a  few  mo¬ 
ments.  “  He  associ.ates  with  the  farmers.” 

“  'That  is  very  good,”  said  the  Bishop.  “  'Tliat  is  an  old 
habit  of  my  own.’’ 

“  His  son  takes  work  in  the  fields,  and  takes  money  for 
it.” 

“  Sooner  than  loaf,  cheat,  or  beg,  ”  said  the  Bishop.  “  I 
am  sorry  that  the  son  of  an  educated  gentleman  like  Mor¬ 
daunt  should  be  brought  so  low ;  but  the  early  Christians 
did  that  same  thing.  St.  Paul  was  only  a  tent-maker,  you 
know,  Mr.  Easy.  Is  there  any  thing  against  the  young 
man’s  character  ?  Is  he  the  sort  of  young  man  who  would 
have  come  in  your  way  in  your  former  Une  of  business, 
Mr.  Easy  ?  ” 

Mr.  Easy,  devoutly  wishing  the  Bishop  somewhere,  re¬ 
plied  that  there  was  nothing  against  the  young  man  in  a 
moral  point  of  view.” 

“  AVell,”  said  vhe  Bishop,  “  it  is  a  most  disgraceful  scan¬ 
dal.  Here  is  a  man  like  Mordaunt,  a  man  worth  twenty 
such  men  ns  you  or  I,  Mr.  Easy,  obliged  to  send  his  son 
into  the  harvest-field  for  a  living.  It  is  the  most  shameful 
thing  I  ever  heard  of.” 

So  the  Archdeacon  and  Mr.  Easy  took  very  little  by 
their  motion.  Mr.  NIordaunt  came  over  to  the  Bishop  by 
summons,  and  spent  the  day  with  him.  They  talked  over 
many  old  matters,  and  at  the  end  Mr.  Mordaunt  asked  the 
Bishop  what  he  knew  about  the  new  Loni  Barnstaple. 

“  Exactly  nothing,”  said  the  Bishop.  “  I  think  that  ho 
is  a  terrible  prig,  and  will  probably  assist  Easy,  who  saved 
his  half-brother  from  disgrace,  and  who  was  a  nominee  of 
Barnstaple’s  father.  Meanwhile,  go  home,  old  friend,  com¬ 
mit  no  indiscretions,  and  hold  your  own.” 

Things  were  exactly  in  this  state  when  Mr.  NIordaunt 
received  the  intimation  of  Lord  Barnstaple’s  visit.  Ho 
was  very  anxious  about  that  v'isit,  and,  as  we  have  seen  be¬ 
fore,  walked  away  to  his  old  friend,  the  Bishop,  to  consult 
him.  The  Bishop  made  him  stay  all  night,  and  all  the 
next  day,  and  the  next  night.  The  Dean  and  the  Precen¬ 
tor,  cunning  men  when  there  was  a  kindly,  Christian  act  to 
be  done,  begged  of  him,  as  a  personal  favor,  to  stay  over 
the  day  and  intone  for  the  Precentor,  who  had  a  conven- 
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lent  cough.  Mr.  Mordaunt  could  intone  with  the  best  of 
them,  and  so  he  spent  a  whole  happy  day  under  the  glori¬ 
ous  old  arches,  doing  service  after  service. 

“  I  feel  young  again.  Bishop,”  he  said  at  night,  when 
they  were  going  to  bed ;  “  I  will  sing  matins  and  go  home.” 

And  after  matins  away  he  went,  walking,  and  thinking 
what  preparations  Alice  had  been  making  for  Lord  Barn¬ 
staple,  but  not  much  caring,  for  the  cathedral  music  was  in 
his  cars,  and  so  he  sang  all  the  way. 

He  arrived  in  the  afternoon,  and,  opening  his  own  door, 
passed  into  the  parlor.  His  daughter  Alice  was  standing 
beside  the  chimney-piece,  and  with  her  was  a  tall  and  strong 
man,  whom  he  knew  well,  —  the  inspector  of  police. 

Alice  was  ghastly  pale,  and  was  moistening  her  dry  lips 
with  her  tongue. 

“  Papa,”  she  said,  “  here  is  Inspiector  Morton,  who  has 
been  waiting  for  you.” 

Mr.  Mordaunt  saw  that  something  was  very  wrong,  and 
he  left  off  humming  a  Gregorian  chant  to  say,  “  How  do, 
Morton  ?  Come  atler  me  ?  I  don’t  think  you  gentlemen 
practise  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  You  will  have  to  take 
me  in  execution  for  unpaid  costs  in  the  ecclesiastical  court 
some  day ;  but  my  time  is  not  come  yet.” 

“  Papa,”  said  Alice,  “  don’t  joke ;  it  is  Charles.” 

“  What  has  he  been  doing  V  ”  said  Mr.  Mordaunt. 

“  O  father  1  don’t  break  down ;  he  is  arrested  for  burg¬ 
lary.” 

“  Ch-arles  arrested  for  burglary !  ”  exclaimed  Mr.  Mor¬ 
daunt,  laughing.  “  No  :  this  is  very  good  —  this  is  as  good 
as  a  play.  Easy  will  make  something  of  tliis.  Leave  the 
room,  old  girl,  and  let  me  talk  to  the  inspector.” 

“  Wliat  is  this  story.  Inspector  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Mordaunt, 
when  his  daughter  was  gone. 

“  Well,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Charles  is  in 
custody  for  attempted  burglary  at  Barnstaple.” 

“  But  that  is  forty  miles  away,”  said  Mr.  Mordaunt,  “  and 
the  whole  thing  is  ridiculous.” 

“  It  looks  so,  sir ;  but  he  was  watched  into  a  door,  and 
then  out  of  the  same  door,  two  hours  after,  and  was  cap¬ 
tured.” 

“  But,  my  good  inspector,  this  is  perfect  midsummer  mad¬ 
ness.  My  son  is  incapable  of  such  an  act.” 

Hic  inspector  came  close  to  Mr.  Mordaunt  and  whis¬ 
pered  in  his  ear.  As  he  whispered  to  him,  Mr.  Mordaunt’s 
face  grew  more  and  more  ashy  pale,  and  at  last  he  begged 
him  to  desist,  and  staggered  to  a  chair. 

After  a  few  minutes  he  rsused  his  ghastly  face  to  the  in¬ 
spector’s,  and  said,  “  I  would  sooner  that  it  had  been  burg¬ 
lary  than  that.” 

“  No  doubt,  sir,  ”  said  the  inspector ;  “  we  know  your 
principles  about  here,  and  we  know  Mr.  Charles’s  princi¬ 
ples  also.  There  ain’t  two  men  more  loved  in  these  parts 
than  you  two.  But  you  have  not  heard  me  out,  sir.  That 
Inspector  Biyan  is  a  fool,  sir.  I  was  over  to  Barum  yes¬ 
terday,  and  1  went  and  see  Master  Charles,  and  he  give  me 
the  office,  and  I  went  and  got  this.” 

There  came  a  flush  into  Mr.  Mordaunt’s  pale  face  as  he 
looked  at  the  little  paper,  which  I  have  noticed  in  the  face 
of  more  than  one  miudle-aged  man.  The  lordly  and  im¬ 
perial  look  of  the  young  bridegroom  is  not  more  lordly 
than  the  look  of  the  young  grandfather.  Mordaunt  held 
his  head  higher  than  he  had  ever  done  since  he  led  his 
bride  out  of  church  three-and-twenty  years  ago.  ^Vhat 
was  Easy  to  him  now?  what  was  the  Archdeacon?  In  his 
new  pride  they  might  go  hang  themselves. 

"  Now,  how  did  all  this  come  out.  Inspector  ?  ”  said  he. 

“  That  is  as  you  think,  sir,”  said  the  inspector. 

“  We  must  not  leave  her  in  a  false  position,”  said  Mr. 
Mordaunt.” 

**  Certainly  not,”  said  the  inspector. 

**  I  will  step  round  to  the  old  man  first,  and  tell  him  the 
truth,”  said  Mr.  Mordaunt.  And  the  inspector  departed. 
Mr.  Mordaunt  went  up  to  his  daughter's  room,  and  found 
her  crying  in  bed.  "  Alice,”  he  said, "  you  must  listen  to  me.” 

“  About  Charles  ?  ” 

**  Yea,  about  Charles.  Charles  has  been  married  for  two 
months,  without  my  knowledge.” 


“  To  Mary  Willesden  ?  ” 

“  To  the  same  young  lady.  I  suppose  he  has  done  very 
wrong,  but  that  is  a  matter  of  detail.  He  was  caut^ht  try¬ 
ing  to  see  her,  but  I  will  go  over  and  make  it  all  right  tor 
him  to-morrow. 

“  I  knew  he  loved  her,  father;  but  I  did  not  think  of  this. 
Our  Charles  is  an  honest  man,  and  we  can  hold  up  our 
heads  before  fifty  Lord  Barnstaples  when  he  comes.” 

Mr.  Mordaunt  went  round  to  farmer  Willesden’s  at  once 
and  after  a  somewhat  difficult  interview  the  farmer  agreed 
to  go  to  Barum  the  next  morning,  to  scold  Charles,  and  to  bail 
him  out.  They  went,  but  Charles  had  been  discharged  five 
hours  previously,  and  was  gone  no  one  knew  whither. 

The  next  day  came  the  following  letter  from  Charles :  — 

“My  dear  Father,  —  I  greatly  regret  that  I  have  de¬ 
ceived  you  for  the  first  time  in  my  life ;  and  I  ought,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  to  regret  that  I  cannot  regre-t  it. 

“  My  life  was  utterly  unendurable.  I  had  no  opening,  and 
no  chance  of  any  opening  in  the  world.  With  the  education 
a  gentleman  I  was  leading  the  life  of  a  clodhopper.  Onlr 
one  thing  prevented  me  ftoiu  enlisting  in  a  dragoon  regi¬ 
ment,  and  that  was  my  love  for  Mary  Willesden.  She  urg^ 
on  me  that  I  could  never  marry  her  if  I  turned  soldier.  I 
was  at  one  time  actually  desperate;  I  am  so  no  longer, 
thanks  to  Tom  Harvey.” 

Mr.  Mordaunt  paused.  “  Tom  Harvey,”  he  thought,  “  the 
miller’s  son.  Why,  Tom  Harvey  has  got  a  mill  in  Canada.” 

“  He  was,”  the  letter  went  on,  “  Mary  AVillesden’s  cousin, 
as  you  know.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  mine  when  we  were 
boys  together.  He  has  done  very  well  in  Ontario,  and  is 
making  his  fortune.  He  came  over  here  four  months  ago  on 
commercial  business,  and  I  met  him  in  Barnstaple. 

“He  asked  me  to  come  back  with  him  to  Canada;  but  I 
demurred  about  leaving  Mary.  He  then  began  to  urge  on 
me  the  plan  of  marrying  her  secretly  and  telling  of  it  after¬ 
wards.  He  said  that  it  often  occurred  in  Canada  and  in  the 
United  States,  that  a  young  man  would  marry  a  young  wo¬ 
man,  and  leave  her  with  her  mother  until  he  hail  got  a  home 
for  her.  At  last  I  determined  to  do  so;  and  one  reason  of 
my  secresy  was,  that  I  knew  that  you  were  in  trouble  with 
the  Rector  and  the  Archdeacon.  We  were  married  twomonths 
ago.  Tom  Harvey,  whose  time  was  out  in  England,  re¬ 
turned  from  London  to  Barnstaple,  and  urged  me  more 
strongly  than  ever  to  come  to  Canada  with  him  in  a  brig 
which  is  taking  slates  to  Quebec.  I  consented;  but  of 
course,  I  had  to  tell  Mary.  She  arranged  to  let  me  in  quiet¬ 
ly,  and  I  went  in  and  sUwed  for  two  hours.  As  I  came 
out,  the  police  got  hold  of  me,  and  I  should  have  been  tried 
for  burglary  if  Tom  Harvey  and  his  aunt  had  not  made  it  all 
right.  Tom  has  paid  my  passage,  and  has  lent  me  money. 
As  for  my  darling  wife,  father,  you  and  Alice  must  take  care 
of  her  until  I  claim  her.  I  regret  to  say  that,  if  all  goes 
well,  you  will  find  yourself  a  grandfather  before  I  return. 
Now  I  must  have  your  forgiveness ;  and,  with  love  to  Alice, 
I  say  good-by,  and  God  bless  you  1 

“  Charles  Mordaunt.” 

Mr.  Mordaunt  and  farmer  Willesden  had  a  long  confabu¬ 
lation  over  this  letter ;  and  old  Lady  Ascot  says  that  they 
had  three  pints  of  small  ale  and  a  vast  number  of  pi[)es  over 
it.  If  there  is  one  quality  more  than  another  wliich  adorns 
her  ladyship,  it  is  that  of  inexorable  truth.  I  had  the  honor 
of  asking  her  at  a  grand  party  one  night,  whether  she  wm 
quite  sure  that  they  only  nad  three  pints  and  not  four.  She 
replied  that  it  was  only  three,  and,  as  she  drew  the  beer 
herself,  she  ought  to  know.  And  so  I  disputed  the  fact  no 
longer. 

“  Well,  parson,”  said  farmer  Willesden,  “  so  my  daughter 
is  married  to  a  gentleman  1  'Who’d  have  thought  it  ?  ’ 

“  To  a  beggar,  you  mean,  I  think,”  said  Mr.  Mordaunt 

“  There  ain’t  nought  of  a  beggar  about  he,”  said  farmer 
Willesden,  laughing.  “  How  sly  they  was  about  it,  pretty 
dears  1  Don’t  you  love  ’em,  parson  ?  ’* 

“  I  don’t  quite  understand  about  it,  farmer,”  said  Mr. 
Mordaunt.  “  I  did  not  miss  Mary,  at  alL  Why  was  she 
at  Barnstaple  ?  ” 
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"  Oh !  why,  she  wanted  to  go  there  to  be  finished ;  and  so 
I  sent  her.” 

«  To  be  finished  I  ” 

“  Ah.  at  the  boarding-school.  And  she  stayed  there  long 
enou-’h  to  make  her  marriage  in  Bariim  legal ;  and  so  they 
was  asked  there,  and  they  was  married  there.  Don’t  e’e 
see?  ” 

«  They  have  both  deceived  us  sadly,  fanner.” 

“  What  would  you  have  ’em  do  ?  ”  cried  the  farmer. 
M  When  you  made  love  to  your  poor  lady  that’s  gone,  did  you 
go  and  tell  your  mother  ?  ” 

^  « I  certainly  did  not,”  said  Mr.  Mordaunt. 

“  Then  you  deceived  her  sadly,”  said  the  farmer.  “  They 
all  do  it.  If  young  folks  mean  to  come  together  they’ll  do 
it,  and  small  blame  to  them.  However,  your  son  has  behaved 
like  an  honorable  and  good  young  man  to  my  daughter, 
which  is  more  to  the  purpose.” 

“  In  marrying  her,  leaving  her  on  our  hands,  and  running 
awav  to  Canada  I  ”  said  Mr.  Mordaunt,  aghast. 

“  Be  sure,”  said  the  farmer.  “  He  had  not  got  money 
enough  to  keep  her,  and  so  he  cut  away  to  Canada  to  get 
some.  Lord  bless  you  !  if  ever  fortune  was  writ  in  a  man’s 
face  it  is  writ  in  Charles’s  I  ” 

“Do  you  know,  Willesden,”  said  Mr.  Mordaunt,  “  that  I 
think  you  are  as  great  a  fool  as  I  am.” 

Willesden  grinned,  but  added  more  seriously,  “  My  girl 
must  come  away  from  that  school.  She  had  better  come  to 
her  mother.” 

“  No,”  said  Mr.  Mordaunt,  “  she  mmt  come  to  me.  My 
boy  has  made,  I  think,  a  fool  of  himself,  and  her  coming 
here,  and  our  making  all  things  public,  will  stop  every  one’s 
mouth.  Don’t  you  see  ?  ” 

“  It  won’t  do  you  any  good  with  the  Rector  and  the  Arch¬ 
deacon,”  said  the  farmer  rather  ruefully. 

“  Never  mind  me.  I  am  in  trouble  so  hard  with  then\ 
that  nothing  can  make  it  worse.  Send  her  here  to-morrow 
night.  And  so  the  farmer  departed. 


“  Dear  Bishop,  —  My  son  has  married  one  of  my  farm¬ 
er’s  daughters,  and  has  gone  to  Canada  to  make  a  home  for 
her.  Tlie  boy  is  as  innoc-ent  and  as  pure  as  you  are.  Please 
give  every  one  the  rights  of  the  story. 

“  James  Mordaunt.” 


“  Dear  Mordaunt,  —  I  will  do  as  you  desire ;  but  take 
the  young  lady  into  your  own  house  at  once ;  that  act  will  do 
more  than  all  my  words.  Barnstaple  is  to  be  with  you  to-mor¬ 
row.  1  cannot  in  any  way  make  him  out.  What  it  is  I  cannot 
conceive.  He  is  an  awful  prig,  and  silently  dangerous.  You 
must  think  of  this ;  he  may  mean  you  well  or  ill ;  if  he  means 
you  well  he.  can  do  absolutely  nothing  for  you,  beyond 
oringing  his  influence  to  bear  on  tliat  (here  came  an  era¬ 
sure).  Easy  to  keep  you  in  your  place  :  if  he  mean  you 
well  he  can  still  do  nothing ;  he  will  not  have  a  living  drop¬ 
ping  in  these  ten  years,  and  he  is  in  opposition,  and  so  he 
cannot  get  you  a  chancellor’s  living.  'Hie  worst  men  I 
ever  have  to  deal  with  are  Cambridge  Conservatives  and 
Oxford  Radicals.  As  a  Cambridge  man  myself,  I  naturally 
think  an  Oxford  Radical  the  worst :  he  is  one ;  mind  him. 

“  George  Crediton.” 

Poor  frightened  Mary  Mord.aunt,  nee  Willesden,  arrived 
It  the  home  of  her  husband’s  father  in  a  great  state  of 
trepidation  and  terror.  But  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she 
found  that  she  was  the  most  precious  thing  there.  Poverty 
may  be  brutalizing  to  the  extremely  poor  and  unrefined  ; 
but  one  of  the  lessons  we  can  learn  from  the  French  every 
day,  if  we  choose  to  know  them,  is  this  :  —  that  poverty 
among  refined  people  has  a  most  ennobling  influence. 
Take  that  little  knot  of  highly-educated  paupers  in  Judea, 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  as  an  example.  Mary,  the 
pretty,  innocent  bride,  found  herself  queen  of  the  establish¬ 
ment.  She  was  to  sleep  with  Alice,  and  as  they  went  up 
•tairs  together,  Mr.  Mordaunt  said, — 

“  He  has  gone  to  prepare  a  place  for  you,  darling.  Trust 
him,  and  we  shall  all  be  together  again  soon  in  a  happier 


land  than  this.  See,  pretty  ;  I  have  twelve  hundred  pounds, 
which  would  be  a  fortune  to  liim,  and  which  I  will  freely 
give  if  he  can  establish  himself.  Why,  we  are  wealthy 
people,  my  love.  Now,  leave  crying;  we  shall  be  rich 
there.” 

“  I  only  cry,  sir,  because  I  am  so  happy,”  s.aid  Mary  ;  “  I 
shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to  me.” 

However,  none  of  these  sentimentalities  could  put  off  the 
inexorable  arrival  of  Lord  Barnstaple,  now  delayed  for  two 
days,  his  lordship  having  had  to  make  a  speech  at  the 
county  agricultural  meeting,  which  was  given  in  the  Times 
at  full  length,  and  which  most  carefully  expressed  nothing 
at  all  about  the  movements  of  the  Opposition.  Lord  Barn¬ 
staple  rode  up  to  Mr.  Mordaunt’s  door  at  half-past  twelve, 
and,  finding  no  groom,  led  his  horse  round  to  the  stable, 
took  ofl  his  bridle,  and  put  a  halter  on  him,  took  of!'  the  sad¬ 
dle,  and  then  came  out  to  the  pump  with  a  bucket  to  get 
him  a  pail  of  water. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Mordaunt  caught  him.  “  My  lord,” 
he  said,  “  I  did  not  see  you  arrive.  I  am  ashamed  ” — 

“  At  what  ?  ”  said  Lord  Barnstaple.  “  At  a  man  attend¬ 
ing  to  his  horse  ?  ‘  The  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his 
beast,’  parson.” 

“  No,  but  I  am  ashamed  that  you  should  have  had  to  see 
to  your  horse,  when  I  would  have  done  it,”  said  Mr.  Mor¬ 
daunt. 

“  'The  Church  of  England  has  got  low  enough  without 
the  spectacle  of  an  ordained  minister  grooming  a  noble¬ 
man’s  horse.” 

“  You  will  have  your  own  way,  my  lord.” 

“  I  intend  to,”  said  Lord  Barnstaple ;  and  then  Mr.  Mor¬ 
daunt  looked  at  him.  Prig  he  miirht  W,  according  to  our 
good  Bishop’s  views,  but  a  man  he  certainly  was.  A  very 
noble  looking  young  man,  with  a  singularly  set  jaw,  and  a 
curious  reticence  of  expression  which  puzzled  Mr.  Mordaunt 
extremely. 

He  brought  Lord  Bamstople  into  the  parlor,  where  there 
was  some  simple  refreshment :  there  was  no  one  there  but 
poor  Mary,  who  was  courtesying.  Mr.  Mordaunt  asked 
where  Alice  was ;  and  she  replied  thiit  Alice  was  gone  away. 
She  seemed  in  great  trepidation  at  the  sight  of  the  greiit 
lord,  and  Mr.  Mordaunt  did  really  wish  that  Alice  had  been 
there  to  receive  him.  He  presented  Mary. 

“  My  daughter,  my  lord.” 

“  I  was  not  aware  that  you  had  two  daughters,  Mr.  Mor¬ 
daunt.” 

“I  ought  to  have  said  my  daughter-in-law,”  said  Mr. 
Mordaunt.  “My  dear  son  has  made  a  romantic  match, 
and  has  gone  to  Canada  to  make  a  home  for  his  bride, 
leaving  his  pretty  rosebud  of  a  bride  here  with  us.” 

“  Quite  so,”  said  Lord  Barnstaple.  “  It  must  have  re¬ 
quired  singular  resolution  to  leave  such  a  beautiful  bride.” 

“  Ah  1  but  he  wanted  to  stay  with  her  for  many  years, 
my  lord,  until  his  death,  not  for  a  poor  foolish  few,  and  then 
leave  her  in  poverty.  When  you  think  of  it,  my  lord,  ho 
has  acted  like  a  man  and  a  gentleman.” 

'Hiere  was  a  brilliance  in  Lord  Barnstaple’s  eyes  when 
Mr.  Mordaunt  said  this,  which  attracted  that  gentleman 
strangely.  Lord  Barnstaple  only  said, — 

“  'That  is  a  very  beautiful  story.  And  you,  my  dear 
madam,  you  are  contented  to  wait  ?  ” 

“  I  think  that  he  will  send  for  me  soon,”  she  said  quietly, 
“  for  I  know  that  he  will  as  soon  as  he  can.  I  was  down 
to  the  sea  the  other  day,  and  the  sailors’  wives  told  me  that 
their  husbands  were  away  three  years  together  sometimes. 
But  there  are  no  more  loving  wives  than  sailors’  wives.  I 
can  wait.” 

The  man  whom  the  bishop  had  called  a  prig  looked 
steadily  at  her,  and  Air.  Mordaunt  saw  a  tear  trickle  down 
his  face.  Lord  Barnstaple  was  himself  in  one  moment,  how¬ 
ever. 

“  May  I  ask  this  young  lady  to  retire  while  we  talk  bus¬ 
iness  ?  ”  he  said.  “We  have  secrets  to  talk  of,  which  must  be 
trusted  to  no  ears  but  our  own.”  Alary  hurriedly  retired, 
and  Lord  Barnstaple,  with  a  bow,  opened  the  door  tor  her, 
and  shut  it  after  her. 

“Now,  Mr.  Mordaunt,  as  we  are  alone  together,  I  will 
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tell  you  what  is  the  matter  with  you. 
poor.” 

“  Yes,  my  lord.” 

“  And  you  are  bullied  out  of  your  life  by  a  rascal  and  a 
pri;!.  The  rascal  is  Ea-y,  and  the  jn-i;'  the  Arehileacon.” 

“  I  will  not  say  a  word  against  either  of  them,”  said  Mr. 
Mordaunt. 

“  No,  but  I  know  it.  It  is  in  onr  favor  that  the  Arch¬ 
deacon  is  not  only  a  prig,  but  a  flunkey ;  it  is  in  our  favor 
that  the  fellow  Easy  is  not  only  a  rogue,  but  a  flunkey:  by 
one  bold  stroke  1  can  inenil  matters  for  you.  I  have  not 
got  a  living  to  give  you,  and  I  can’t  get  one  for  you  at  pres¬ 
ent  ;  but  I  have  no  domestic  chaplain.  My  father’s  domes¬ 
tic  chaplain  and  I  never  agreed  ;  he  has  a  good  living,  and 
his  chaplaincy  l.apsed  with  iny  father’s  death.  I  wish  to 
appoint  you  iny  domestic  ehajilain  at  the  same  salary,  £250 
a  year.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  librarian  at  Crow- 
fhoe,  and  the  books  are  in  a  devil  of  a  state :  you  must 
really  undertake  them  at  a  salary  of  £150  a  year.  I  can’t 
give  more,  and,'  if  you  think  that  insufilcient,  I’ll  tell  you 
what  we  will  do  to  end  the  thing  in  a  friendly  manner,  and 
without  a  squabble.  Let  us  both  write  to  Piazzi  at  the 
llritish  Museum,  and  see  if  he  considers  it  enough.  If  he 
decides  against  me,  of  course  I  must  pay  extra.” 

“  My  lord,  Goil  is  very  good  to  me.” 

“  He  is  good  to  all  who  seek  him,”  said  Lord  Barnstaple 
sententiouSy.  “  But  don’t  you  see,  my  dear  soul,  that  the 
keys  01  Crowshoe  are  in  your  hands,  and  that  by  this  ma¬ 
noeuvre  we  have  entirely  bowled  out  the  ailversary.  I’d 
have  given  you  a  living  fifty  times  over  if  I  had  one,  but  I 
want  to  keep  you  here ;  and  I  don’t  sec  any  other  way  of 
doing  it.” 

“  Why  should  you  be  so  generous  to  me,  my  lord,  whom 
you  have  never  seen,  and  of  whom  you  know  nothing  ?” 

“  Know  what  ?”  said  Lord  Barnstaple,  sharply. 

“  Nothing.” 

“  Don’t  I  ?  ”  said  his  lordship.  “  Now  I’ll  go  saddle  my 
horse.  I  suppose  your  daughter  Alice  will  not  appear. 
AVell,  it  is  all  ecpial  to  me,  as  the  French  say.  She  will 
have  to  set  me  some  day.  Talk  about  this  matter,  of  your 
bi-ing  appointed  domestic  chaplain  and  librarian ;  it  will 
save  you  trouble.  Tell  the  Bishop  about  it,  —  he  is  a  capital 
gossip ;  and  tell  him  that  if  I  am  a  prig,  I  am  not  the  only 
one  in  the  world.” 

Anil  so  he  saddled  the  horse,  and  rode  away,  leaving  Mr. 
!Mordaunt  dazed;  but  .almost  dii-ectly  afterwards  he  rode 
back  again,  jumped  off  his  horse,  and  laid  his  hand  on  ilr. 
!Mordaunt’s  shoulder.  “  I  forgot  one  thing,”  he  said. 
“  You  arc  not  ashamed  of  Inang  poor.  I  brought  fifty 
pounds  in  notes  for  you  in  advance  of  your  salary.  Here 
it  is,  God  bless  you !  good-by  I  ”  and  so  he  was  off  at 
last 

So  Mr.  Mordaunt  stood  there  a  rich  man  —  rich  beyond 
his  utmost  expect.ations ;  and  all  by  the  sudden  act  of  a 
young  nobleman,  who  was  a  prig.  lie  had  no  hesitation  in 
accepting  the  whole  matter  any  more  than  he  would  have 
relicllcd  to  God  about  a  thunderstorm  which  had  knocked 
his  chimneys  about  his  ears.  One  ecclesiastical  instinct 
was  alw.ays  in  his  mind,  and  he  acted  on  it.  He  wrote  to 
his  bishop  :  the  Archdeacon  said  once,  “  that,  if  his  cat  had 
died,  he  would  have  walked  over  and  told  the  bishop." 

His  mind  being  eased  in  that  way,  he  went  to  look  for 
Alice ;  but  Alice  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  She  must  be 
at  some  of  the  neighbors’  houses :  she  had  been  frightened 
by  Lonl  Barnstaple,  and  was  keeping  out  of  the  way.  At 
ten  o’clock  he  went  to  bod ;  at  eleven  he  was  awakened  by 
a  candle  in  his  eyes,  and  the  figure  of  Alice  before  him, 
who  sat  down  on  the  bed. 

“  Father,  what  money  h.avc  you  ?  ” 

“  \  great  deal.  Fifty  pounds.” 

“  Has  Lord  Barnstaple  given  you  money  ? 

“  I  am  to  have  four  nundred  a  year  from  him.” 

She  sat  thinking  for  a  little,  and  then  she  said,  “  I  want 
forty  jiounds.” 

“  For  wh.at?  ” 

“  To  go  to  Charles.  To  go  to  Canada.” 

«\Miy?” 


“  Do  not  ask,  unless  you  want  me  to  fall  dead  at  vuur 
feet.  Save  me !  that  is  all  I  ask.  Give  me  the  monev.” 

A  wild,  dark  susiiiciou  formed  itself  in  Mr.  lilord'auut’s 
head. 

“  'Tliis  is  Lord  Barnstaple’s  money,”  he  said,  coldly. 

“  Bless  his  money,  and  bless  him  for  what  he  has  done 
for  you!  He  is  a  good  man.  But  you  must  save  mp 
father.  I  must  go  to  Charles.  I  am  innocent !  but  I  must 
go  to  Charles.  O  God !  —  lather,  do  not  hesitate  1  ” 

“  Can  you  tell  me  no  more,  sweetheart  V  ”  said  Mr.  llor- 
daunt. 

“  Not  a  word  !  —  not  a  word !  ”  she  said.  “  I  will  tell 
you  .all  when  I  am  in  Canada  —  but  I  cannot  now.” 

“  Now,  look  here,  Alice,  let  us  be  in  some  way  reasonable. 
Y'ou  cannot  go  to  Canada  to-night,  but  you  can  go  to  bed. 
AVait  till  to-morrow,  and  we  will  t;ilk  it  all  over.  If  y^u 
are  in  trouble,  which  you  will  not  tell  about,  what  is  easier 
than  to  do  this  :  to  sell  out  our  twelve  hundred  jumiids,  and 
for  you  and  Miry  and  I  all  to  go  to  Canada  together?  I 
can  j)ay  Lord  Barnstajile  back  Ids  fifty  pounds,  aud  we  can 
all  part  friends,  and  join  Charles.” 

Tlien  she  began  to  cry,  and  then  she  told  the  whole 
truth. 

She  had  been  to  an  aunt’s  house  at  Exeter  a  few  months 
before,  and  she  had  been  often  out  walking  by  herself,  as 
very  poor  girls  have  to  walk.  AVombwell’s  menagerie  was 
there,  and  the  tiger  got  out  and  crawled  down  towards  the 
river.  She  saw  the  thing  going  along,  and  pointed  it  out 
to  a  gentleman,  who  raised  the  alarm  and  made  her  ac¬ 
quaintance.  He  was  a  very  nice  and  handsome  gcutleinan, 
and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  call  on  her  to  see  if  she  had 
recovered  her  fright.  Her  aunt — having  insjmeted  the 
gentleman  on  his  first  visit,  and  havin'!  seen  that  there  was 
no  harm  in  him — had  allowed  Mr.  Mortimer’s  visits  with 
great  complacency,  more  particularly  since  she  had  scon 
him  in  eager  conversation  with  Lord  Fortescue.  Tlic  old 
lady  knew  that  Lord  Forteseue  would  allow  no  man  to 
yieak  to  him  who  was  not  an  honest  man ;  and  Lord 
Fortescue  was  the  only  nobleman  she  knew  by  sight ;  and 
so  Mr.  Mortimer  was  allowed  to  see  as  much  of  Alice  as  he 
chose ;  and  he  made  love  to  Alice,  and  Alice  was  very 
deeply  .attached  to  him.  But  hlr.  hlortimcr  never  made 
any  distinct  proposal ;  and  so,  when  Alice  came  home,  she 
set  her  mind  on  forgetting  ilr.  ^lortimer,  but  found  that 
she  could  not  in  any  way  do  so. 

AA'hen  Lonl  Barnstaple  rode  into  the  garden,  she  was 
looking  out  of  the  wimlow,  and  she  saw  at  once  that  Air. 
Mortimer  and  Lord  Barnstaple  were  the  same  men.  Lord 
Barnstajde  had  deceived  her,  and  he  was  a  false  and 
untruthful  man ;  he  had  as  good  as  wooed  her  inulcr  a 
false  name,  and  that  she  would  never  forgive.  Yet  she 
loved  him,  admired  him,  and,  after  all,  respected  him.  All 
this  she  poured  into  her  father’s  ear  as  she  lay  on  the  bed 
beside  him. 

“  Yet  you  would  have  taken  his  money  to  fly  from  him.” 

“  Yes,”  she  said,  “  I  would  have  taken  it,  because  I  know 
hun  to  be  honest,  noble,  and  good.  AVe  could  jiay  it  back. 
Father  I  he  wants  to  marry  me  —  I  have  known  that  some 
time,  thou^jh  he  never  said  so.  As  Mortimer,  I  would 
have  married  him,  because  —  in  spite  of  his  deceit  — 1 
love  him ;  but,  as  Lord  Barnstaple,  I  will  not  see  him 
again.  Sec  if  I  am  not  right.  Look  at  Charles’s  inarriagi', 
and  ask  me  if  I  am  to  drag  down  a  man  whom  I  really  love 
to  that  level  ?  And  look  again,  father ;  after  what  you  have 
told  me  to-night,  how  should  we  stand  if  I  were  to  iiiarrv 
him  ?  You  have  t.aken  money  from  him.  AV’ould  not  all 
your  friends  —  even  the  Bishop  —  say  that  you  had  sold 
me?  How  would  your  name  stand  men?  lour  name  is 
all  that  you  have  had  these  many  years  —  would  you  lose 
that  t 

“  A\’’e  had  better  fly,”  said  Mr.  Mordaunt  “  AVhat  loose 
cash  have  we?” 

“  Eight  pounds.” 

“  Notliing  owing  ?  ” 

“  Nothing.” 

“  Then,  if  you  will  get  off  the  bed,  I  will  get  up :  we  will 
■end  this  fifty  jionnds  civilly  to  Lord  B.irnsUple.  AVe  will 
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(JO  to  London,  sell  out  the  twelve  hundred  pounds,  and  we 
will  all  "o  to  Canada  together.  If  he  wants  you,  he  can 
come  there  after  you.” 

Sj  it  happened  the  next  morning  when  the  pretty  bride, 
Mary,  was  lyin^  in  her  bed,  Alice  came  to  her  and  woke 
her  saviivi,  ”  You  must  get  up  and  go  down  to  your  father 
and  mother  to  say  good-hv.” 

“  Wliy  ?  ”  said  siuiple  Mary. 

“Because  we  are  going  to  Canada,  to  Charles,”  said 
Alice ;  and  as  Mary  put  her  arm  round  Alice’s  neck,  they 
felt  they  were  sisters. 

Fi'ee  at  last.  No  more  trouble  with  the  Archdeacon, 
Mr.  Easy,  the  farmers,  nay,  even  with  the  Bishop,  his  dear 
Iriend.  A  new  life  was  before  him,  and  he  knew  it.  Haste 
and  speed  were  necessary,  and  Uiere  must  be  but  few  fare¬ 
wells  ;  all  the  people  must  learn  their  loss  after  he  was 
gone. 

It  was  early  in  the  bright  morning  when  he  set  out  to  see 
the  Bi-hop,  —  hours  before  Mr.  Easy  would  leave  his  bed. 
The  hinds  were  going  to  their  lalx)r,  and  one  after  another 
gneted  him  as  he  walked  swiftly  along.  One  very  old 
man  stopped  him,  and  asked  him  to  sit  on  a  heap  of  stones 
at  the  road  side,  which  Mr.  Mordaunt  immediately  did. 

“  Pitfson,”  said  the  old  man,  “  I  want  you  to  tell  me  some¬ 
thin;.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  about  the  New  Jerusalem, 
on  which  you  preached  last  Sunday.  Is  it  in  this  world  or 
in  the  next  ?  ” 

“In  Ijoth,”  said  Mr.  ^lordaunt,  at  once;  “for  me  it  is  in 
this  world,  for  you  in  the  next  I  am  going  to  it,  I  believe, 
before  dissolution,  you  must  wait  until  you  are  dead.  See, 
Georgie,”  continued  Mr.  Mordaunt,  “  I  am  going  to  be  very 
rich,  just  now,  and  you  shall  never  go  into  the  house.” 

The  olil  man  nodded,  but  said  nothing;  a  humbug  would 
have  loaded  Mr.  Mordaunt  with  blessings,  old  George  only 
nodded ;  yet  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Mordaunt  was  any  the 
worse  for  the  silent  blessings  which  followed  him  along  the 
lonely  road. 

lie  hurst  in  upon  the  Bishop,  pushing  past  the  footman 
before  his  name  (!ould  be  announced.  “  I  am  off,  old  fellow,” 
was  the  salutation  which  the  serious  young  footman  heard 
before  he  shut  the  door. 

“  Yes,”  said  the  Bishop,  “  and  whither  ?  ” 

“  Canada  —  Ontario,  after  my  boy.” 

“Then  the  visit  of  Lord  Barnstaple  was  not  satisfac¬ 
tory?”  said  the  Bishop. 

“  In  a  pecuniary  way,  yes ;  in  other  ways,  no.  Ask  Aim, 
he  will  tell  you  the  truth.  I  don’t  see  my  way  to  certain 
arrangements,  and  so  I  shall  go  to  Canada  and  take  my 
boy’s  bride  with  me.” 

“  And  your  daughter  ?  ” 

“  She  goes  also.” 

“I  don’t  quite  understand,”  said  the  Bishop,  “but  you 
know  best.  Every  thing  you  do  must  be  for  the  best. 
Aliout  the  parish,  are  you  going  to  leave  it  in  Easy’s 
hr.n  Is  ?  ” 

“  Yes :  it  must  be  so.  Even  Paul  sowed  the  seed,  and 
left  it  to  grow  among  the  churches.  Y’es.” 

“  MTien  do  you  go  ?  ”  asked  the  Bishop. 

“Now,  instantly.  Give  me  your  blessing,  and  send  me ;  ” 
and  he  knelt  down  at  once. 

_“  Let  us  pray  for  a  little  more  light  ilordaunt,”  said  the 
Bi'hop ;  and  they  did  so,  but  none  came ;  tlien  Mr.  Mor- 
dannt  knelt  and  received  the  benediction,  and  passing 
swiftly  through  the  Bishop’s  domestics,  was  througli  the 
town,  and  was  making  the  dust  fly  on  the  king’s  highway 
before  the  Bishop  had  made  up  his  mind  whether  he  should 
detain  him  or  not. 

Mr.  Mordaunt  met  the  Archdeacon  on  his  cob,  and  he 
•topperl  him.  “  Mr.  Archdeacon,”  he  said,  “  we  have  not 
been  friends,  anil  yet  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  j-ou.” 

The  Archdeacon,  who  teas  a  gentleman,  at  once  dis¬ 
counted.  “De.ar  Mordaunt,”  he  said,  “was  it  all  my 
biilt?”  ’  ^ 

I  “No I  no  1  All  mine,”  said  Mr.  Mordaunt.  “ I  am  away 
to  Canada,  and  shall  never  see  you  again.  But  use  your 
influence  with  the  farmers  in  my  old  parish,  and  see  to  my 
poor  when  I  am  away.” 


And  so  he  was  gone,  and  the  Archdeacon  was  left  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  road  beside  his  cob,  in  sight  of  his  wondering 
groom,  as  Mr.  Mordaunt  sped  away  amid  the  dust.  And 
the  Archdeacon  saw  there  and  then  that  they  had  lost  the 
best  man  in  the  whole  diocese,  and,  like  an  honest  fellow 
as  he  was,  took  the  lesson  to  heart,  and  acted  on  it.  Tliere 
is  no  stouter  champion  of  the  agricultural  poor  in  the  laud 
now  than  our  Archdeacon. 

Mr.  Mordaunt  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Easy  in  a  pony-carriage, 
and  he  stopped  them.  “  I  am  going  away,”  he  said ;  “  going 
away  forever.  Let  us  pai-t  friends,  and  see  to  my  people 
when  I  am  gone.” 

Mrs.  Easy  (who  always  drove)  whipped  the  pony  and 
went  on,  and  so  Mordaunt  went  on  to  his  own,  and  they 
drove  to  their  place.  At  this  Christmas  time  let  us  say, 
“  God  forgive  us  all.” 


Christmas  time  in  the  western  part  of  Ontario  is  a  very 
pleasant  time  indeed.  Tlie  snow  is  set  hard,  and  you  can 
drive  the  most  beautiful  horses  in  sleighs  from  one  house 
to  another  all  the  night  through.  Even  in  that  paradise, 
however,  there  are  drawbacks.  Y'ou  get  no  newspapers 
for  a  long  time  together  in  winter,  while  you  get  mure 
wolves  than  you  want. 

In  the  extreme  West,  almost  on  the  Old  Buffalo  tracks, 
was  a  Christmas  party :  Mr.  Monlaunt,  his  son  Charles, 
his  son’s  wife,  Mary,  a  baby  of  one  year  old,  Alice  Alor- 
daunt,  and  some  servants,  Irish  all,  who  were  in  a  state  of 
wonder  and  delight  at  the  astounding  wealth  all  around 
them.  Tliere  was  simply  more  than  you  could  eat  if  you 
put  your  mind  to  it.  Mr.  Alordaunt  had  been  away  in  the 
sleigh,  late  in  the  day,  jireaching,  and  had  just  come  homo. 

Denis  was  bedding  up  the  horses,  and  Bidily  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  word  to  put  on  the  dinner.  Some  one  was 
wanting:  it  w.as  Father  Aloriarty. 

“  Divvle  a  sowl  of  tlie  blessed  cratur  will  be  here  this 
night  1  ”  said  Biddy.  “  And  by  the  name  of  the  ever- 
blessed  Saint  Patrick,  hark  to  the  wolves.  Tlie  Mother  of 
God  shield  the  holy  man  I  ” 

“  He’ll  come,  said  Mr.  Alordaunt.  I  left  him  close  by ; 
don’t  be  a  fool,  Biddy.” 

“  Sorra  a  one  of  me  would  be  a  fool,  and  me  living  in  a 
heretic’s  house,”  replied  Biddy  ;  “  but  I’d  like  to  be  slirived 
this  blessed  night,  to  pray  the  better  in  the  morning  lor 
him  that  needs  all  our  prayers.” 

“  What  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Alordaunt. 

“Just  nothing,”  said  Biddy;  “hark  to  the  wolves,  then. 
AVhist,  all  of  you,  there’s  one  blowing  under  the  door  now ; 
give  me  the  broom.  Miss  Mordaunt.”  And  Biddy,  with  infi¬ 
nite  nimbleuess  and  dexterity  dashed  to  the  door,  and  as 
nearly  as  possible  hit  the  wolf  over  the  head. 

“  Bad  cess  to  the  divvle  I  ”  she  said ;  “  I  nearly  had  him. 
And  the  blessed  father  out  among  them  ;  ”  but  before  she 
had  time  to  blow  off  the  steam,  the  “  blessed  father  ” 
opened  the  door  again  and  walked  in,  saving, — 

“  Peace  upon  this  house  and  all  in  it,  ^lurdaunt ;  this  is 
the  most  splendid  thing  of  modern  times.” 

“  Mliat  is  the  most  siilcndid  thing  in  modern  times,  you 
Irish  lunatic  ?  ”  said  Air.  Alordaunt. 

“  It  is  an  English  lunatic  this  time,  my  boy,  and  more 
power  to  his  elbow.  'Tlie  devil  helps  heretics.  Ilere  is  one 
of  your  young  English  lords,  with  his  doctor,  has  started 
from  the  Pacific  side,  and  won  his  way  across  the  Rocky 
Alountains.  Only  h.m  and  his  doctor  and  an  Indian.  AVe 
shall  make  sometliing  of  you  English  yet  if  you  attend  to 
us.” 

“  It  is  impossible,”  said  Charles  Alordaunt.  “  I  cannot 
believe  it.  No  man  could  have  done  it.” 

“It’s  true,  nevertheless,”  said  the  good  Father,  rather 
seriously.  “  Some  said  he  was  "a  prig,  and  perhaps  he  is ; 
some  said  he  was  a  fool,  and  maybe  he  might.  But  to  dis¬ 
prove  their  words  he  set  a  task  before  him  such  as  no  man 
ever  undertook.  He  did  not  care  for  life,  for  tliey  say  that 
a  youii"  lady  had  cast  away  his  love :  of  that  I  know  noth¬ 
ing.  He  has  won,  however,  and  has  done  a  thing  which 
will  never  be  fo  gotten.” 
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“  Is  he  safe,  Father?  ”  cried  Alice. 

“  Oh,  yes  1  he  is  safe  enou<rh  —  and  the  doctor  —  a  broth 
of  a  boy  of  divilment  —  and  the  Indian,  the  grinning  brown* 
faced  najur.  They  are  all  safe  enough.’’ 

“  Where  are  they?  "  cried  Alice. 

“  They  were  at  the  door  just  now,  in  the  cold,  among 
the  wolves,”  said  Father  Moriarty.  “But,  maybe  if  they 
are  kept  there  much  lunger  they  will  go  on  to  another 
farm.” 

Alice  threw  the  door  open,  and  fell  fairly  into  Lord 
Barnstaple’s  arms.  Father  Moriarty  kissed  every  one  all 
round,  beginning  with  Mr.  Mordaiint,  and  ending  with  the 
baby  and  the  Indian.  I  have  little  more  to  tell ;  I  fancy 
that  the  story  has  told  itself  bv  this  time.  But  as  a  personal 
matter,  I  should  very  much  Lave  liked  the  Arcndeacon 
and  Mr.  Letmedown  Easy  to  have  seen  that  Christmas 
party ;  it  would  have  done  the  Archdeacon  good.  Mr. 
E£^  is  a  hopeless  person. 

’rtiey  kept  it  up,  I  beg  of  you :  the  Indian,  under  the 
laws  of  the  Stite,  was  not  allowed  liquor,  but  the  others 
(with  the  exception  of  tlie  baby)  had  a  moderate  quantity 
of  hot  wine  and  water ;  and  I  believe  that  the  deleteriuus 
herb  tobacco  was  used  to  some  extent.  Lord  Barnstaple 
and  Alice  sat  side  by  side,  and  Lord  B.arnstaple  sang  a  song 
(he  could  no  more  sing  than  your  grandmother,  but  did  his 
duty).  Father  Moriarty  sang  the  “  Last  Rose  of  Summer  ” 
very  l)eautifully  and  well  —  and,  then,  who  should  sing  but 
Mr.  Mordaunt:  he  sang  “'The  Graves  of  a  Household,” 
and  very  well,  too.  In  short,  in  the  whole  of  our  good 
Queen’s  dominions  there  was  not  a  pleasanter  Christmas 
party  than  there  was  in  that  firm-house  in  western  Ontario 
that  Christmas  night,  though  the  colil  was  an  illimitable 
number  of  degrees  below  zero,  and  the  wolves  came  and 
blew  under  the  door  as  soon  as  Fath  r  Moriarty  began 
sinking. 

Lord  Barnstaple  was  married  at  Montreal  by  his  father- 
in-law,  Mr.  Mordaunt ;  he  n*tumed  to  England  and  holds 
his  present  position,  about  which  we  need  say  nothing. 
Mr.  Alordaunt  never  returned ;  he  says  that,  with  all  its 
faults,  Ontario  is  dearer  to  him  than  any  land  in  the  world. 
He  lives  with  his  son  Charles,  who,  if  he  had  been  here, 
might  have  been  a  thiixl-rate  clerk.  I  asked  an  old  friend 
the  other  day  what  Mr.  Mordaunt  was  like  now  ?  He  said, 
“  A  man  switl  and  eager  in  doing  good.” 

Father  Moriarty  is  in  great  trouble  about  the  infallibility 

Sronunciation.  He  will  nave  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all. 

•ut  I  think  that  Father  Moriarty  is  a  man  who  can  take 
very  good  care  of  himself  in  a  free  country.  He  knows  as 
well  as  we  do,  that  the  first  real  freedom  dates  from  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  that  whatever  churches  m.ay  have  done  with 
our  Charter  since  then,  our  Charter  remains  indefeasible. 
Cliristianity  means  freedom;  and  so  we  may  wish  both 
Father  Moriarty  and  Mr.  Mordaunt  many  happy  Christ¬ 
mases,  even  though  the  snow  is  piled  higL  over  the  roof- 
tree,  and  the  wolves  arc  smelling  and  blowing  round  the 
door. 


CRIME  WITHOUT  SIGNS. 

If  crime  did  not  usually  involve  a  very  great  disturbance 
of  the  character,  a  general  effervescence  which  acts  as  a 
sort  of  buoy  to  mark  its  moral  site  and  warn  us  all  of  our 
dangers,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  conceive  what  it  might 
not  achieve  before  there  would  be  any  real  fear  of  detection. 
Crime  always  springs  either  from  vindictive  passions  which 
usually  make  a  stir  of  themselves,  and  are  pretty  sure  to  call 
attention  to  the  subjects  of  them,  or  selfish  passions  likely  to 
be  signalized  by  extreme  vanity  or  conspicuous  covetousness, 
or  some  other  principle  of  human  nature  too  active  to 
avoid  general  obsi  rvation  and  scrutiny.  To  take  an  instance, 
a  man  was  lately  charged  before  Sir  R.  W.  Carden,  at 
Guildhall,  with  not  only  robbing  little  children  of  their 
clothes  and  parcels,  but  with  heating  them  for  crying  at  their 
loss  ;  and  Sir  R.  W.  Carden  certainly  thought  th>!  charges  so 
far  proved,  that  he  would  have  committed  the  man  for  trial 
at  once,  had  not  the  police  wished  for  a  remand  to  see 


whether  graver  charges  could  not  be  brought  aga  inst  him 
Now,  here  we  have  a  remarkable  case  of  the  sort  of  action 
which  we  have  called  a  buoy  that  serves  to  mark  the  posi. 
tion  of  secret  criminality.  ’The  irritation  which,  if  the 
charge  be  true,  the  robber  felt  at  the  children’s  orief  and 
its  manifestation  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  help  incu^ 
ring  a  considerably  increased  danger  of  publicity  by  indul- 
ging  his  temper, —  temper  of  this  kind,  in  a  criminal,  bein'' 
of  course,  like  the  rattle  of  the  rattlesnake,  one  of  the 

g-eatest  safeguards  to  the  public  against  violent  crime. 

ut  in  the  recent  case  of  the  man  who  was  con  lemned  bj 
Mr.  Justice  Grove  for  five  proved  cases  of  arson,  committed 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  half-crown  oflered  for 
early  information  of  a  fire,  and  who  was  supposed  to  hare 
committed  the  same  crime  thirty-six  times  for  a  like  motive' 
and  in  the  case  of  the  French  peasant,  Joseph  Lemettre, 
of  Andresselles,  near  Boulogne,  who  is  being  tried  in  the 
Assize  Court  of  the  Pas  de  Calais  for  twenty -seven  crimes, 
comprehending  arsons,  robberies,  and  several  murders, 
said  to  h.ave  been  extended  over  a  series  of  seven  years 
(1864-71),  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five, 
some  of  which,  including  complicity  in  a  murder,  he  has 
confessed,  there  is  no  trace  of  this  kind  of  saleguard,  of 
any  outburst  of  noisy'  or  ostentatious  passion,  of  any  rattle 
of  the  snake,  to  put  mankiud  on  their  guard.  Joseph  Le¬ 
mettre  was,  indeed,  soijuiet  and  well-conducted  in  outward 
demeanor,  tliat,  even  at  the  very  time  at  which,  as  is  now 
believed,  he  set  fire  to  and  destroyed  his  employer’s  crops, 
that  employer  was  so  convinced  of  his  integrity  and  good 
conduct  that  he  declined  to  dismiss  him,  and  kept  him  near 
him  till  his  death.  Nor  does  it  seem  certain  that  even  now 
in  1 8  71,  this  singularly  well-behaved  criminal  would  have  been 
detected  in  his  crimes,  but  for  the  circumstance  that  in  the 
war  of  last  year  Lemettre  was  absent  with  the  army  a<>  a 
conscript,  when  it  was  immediately  noticed  that  the  series 
of  crimes  with  which  for  years  this  village  and  its  neigh¬ 
bors  had  been  terrified,  suddenly  eeased;  a  circumstance 
which  suggested  to  the  inhabitants,  on  one  of  the  most  sim¬ 
ple  of  the  principles  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  that  the 
effect  having  ceased,  the  cause  must,  in  all  proba'bilitv,  have 
ceased  too,  uiat  is,  must  have  been  conscripted  for  tLe  A^ 
my  :  whereupon  Lemettre  began  to  be  suspected ;  and  on 
his  return,  the  crimes  beginning  again,  he  was  closely 
watched,  and  detected  in  an  attempt  to  roh  the  house  of  the 
priest.  Now,  the  crimes  with  which  he  is  charged  include 
tlirce  murders  and  two  attempts  to  murder  which  all  but 
succeeded,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  robberies  of  all  sorts. 
A  man  who  could  live  for  seven  years,  —  and  those  the  seven 
years  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five,  —  with 
so  much  guilty  and  bloody  thought  and  contrivance  in  his 
brain,  and  so  little  appearance  of  violence  in  his  outward 
demeanor,  that  it  was  his  absence,  by  the  relief  it  afforded, 
and  not  his  presence,  by  the  dangers  it  caused,  that  drew 
suspicion  down  upon  him,  is  worse  than  an  unbuoyed  tor 
pedo  in  the  risk  he  causes  to  the  society  to  which  he  belong 
^le  evidence  as  to  the  prepossessing  simplicity  and  frank¬ 
ness  of  his  demeanor,  even  now,  after  a  seven-years’  course 
of  deadly  crime,  is  indeed  perfectly  startling.  And  there 
is  something  of  the  same  ground  for  wonder  and  alarm  in 
the  case  of  William  Anthony,  who  went  about  setting  flaws 
on  fire  that  he  might  earn  Lalf  a  crown  for  every  building 
of  whose  danger  ne  could  give  early  information.  Thai 
seems  to  have  been  a  strictly  business-like  proceeding, 
hardly  involving  any  thing  that  could  be  called  iiassion, 
though  it  certainly  involved  also  so  singularly  complete  an 
indifference  to  the  severe  troubles  if  his  neighlxirs,  that  one 
would  not  be  in  the  least  surprised  at  the  same  persons 
committing  murder  for  five  shillings  a  head,  if  there  were 
an  equally  good  chance  of  keeping  the  matter  quiet.  W 
course  the  man  may  have  been  scrupulous  in  selecting  in¬ 
sured  houses,  and  have  argued  with  nimself  that  tlie  ineur 
ance  companies  were  legitimate  objects  of  plunder;  baton 
this  point  we  have  no  evidence.  At  any  rate,  his  guilt 
whatever  it  was,  was  of  that  exceedingly  still  kind  wnkb. 
in  spite  of  a  tremendous  destructiveness,  gives  no  signal  of 
its  existence;  and  in  France  we  find  a  man,  and  a  very 
young  man,  who  can  maintain  a  demeanor  entirely  prepos- 
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and  unruffled  for  seven  years,  during  a  course  of 
Angularly  base  and  cruel  crinnes,  —  for  in  four  out  of  the 
fiw  cases  of  murder,  or  attempts  to  murder,  it  seems  that 
the  criminal’s  first  course  was  to  render  his  victim  insensi¬ 
ble,  by  those  heavy  and  agonizing  kicks  delivered  between 
the  le<^  which  always  maim  and  utterly  disable,  and  usu- 
jlly  cause  fainting-fits.  And  in  this  man’s  case,  be  it  re- 
membereil,  the  mere  love  of  gain  and  love  of  self  will  not 
gccount  for  the  earlier  crimes,  though  it  will  for  the  cruelty 
of  the  process  by  which  he  disabled  his  victims  before  mur¬ 
dering  them.  Tlie  first  two  or  three  crimes  committed 
against  the  property  of  the  master  who  so  thoroughly 
trusted  him,  must  have  been  crimes  of  a  revenge  so  secret 
that  he  never  even  gave  his  master  reason  to  think  that  he 
had  incurred  his  servant’s  resentment.  He  got  nothing  by 
the  destruction  of  the  propc'rty  of  his  master  and  his 
master’s  neighbors,  except  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them 
suffer,  and  perhaps  the  secret  delight  of  feeling  tnat  he 
wielded  a  great  jioiver  against  them,  although  they  were 
unconscious  of  it ;  and  one,  at  least,  of  the  murders  was 
prompted  apparently  by  the  same  motive,  and  not  by  ava¬ 
rice.  Now,  vindictive  passions  can  rarely  indeed  manage 
to  run  completely  bene.ath  the  surface ;  they  are  especially 
liable  to  betray  themselves ;  and  when  they  are  found 
strong  in  the  character  of  a  man  who  gives  no  one  any  sus¬ 
picion  of  their  existence,  and  that  during  the  hottest  period 
of  Toutli,  they  certainly  contribute  to  m^e  a  true  infernal 
machine  of  mischief,  —  a  machine  buried  r|uite  out  of  sight, 
and  doubly  charged  with  destructive  forces,  with  the  insa¬ 
tiable  impulse  of  an  omnivorous  avarice  and  the  savage  rage 
of  a  deadly  revenge. 

There  is  something  very  alarming  in  the  spectacle  of 
chronic  destructive  forces  of  so  fearful  a  kind  as  these 
being  kept  so  completely  out  of  sight,  —  giving  even  no 
danger-signals  intelligible  to  the  majority  of  those  amidst 
whom  the  lives  of  these  formidable  persons  have  been 
passed  from  their  youth  ujiwards.  And  it  cannot  but  sug¬ 
gest  to  one  the  (juestion,  wliat  the  interior  of  these  lives, 
which  contain  so  much  that  no  one  for  a  moment  suspected, 
may  be.  Can  it  be  that  ^Villiam  Antliony  pursued  his 
trade  of  firing  buildings  and  giving  early  alarms  of  the 
fruit  of  his  own  work,  without  any  protest  in  his  own  mind 
against  the  hideous  treachery  of  which  he  was  guilty  in 
obtaining  a  reward  for  the  infiiction  on  those  who  paid  it 
of  an  enormous  injury  ?  Is  it  biuxjly  conceivable  that  he 
can  have  gone  about  his  business  without  any  feeling  of 
shame  lively  enough  to  risk  his  betraying  himself  to  his 
companions,  or  to  the  people  whom  he  was  plundering  of 
thousands  of  pounds  for  the  sake  of  his  miserable  half- 
crown?  And  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  interior  of 
Joseph  Lemettre’s  mind  during  his  seven  years  of  success¬ 
ful  incendiarism,  plunder,  and  murder  V  He  is  affirmed  ex- 
preMly  to  have  been  a  lad  of  extremely  regular  external 
habits  during  the  first  two  j’ears  of  this  career,  and  indeed, 
he  must  have  been  so,  to  prepossess  his  first  employer  so 
strongly  in  his  favor  as  to  make  him  disregard  entirely 
wme  very  suspicious  circumstances.  He  must  have  shown 
jatience,  diligence,  and  great  simplicity,  while  he  was 
hatching  in  his  heait  revenges,  robberies,  and  murders.  If 
there  hud  been  any  fierce  tt  uggle,  such  as  one  would  sup¬ 
pose  inevitable,  between  the  two  natures,  it  would  have 
rendered  itself  visible  in  some  form,  —  in  moodiness,  sullen- 
ness  of  outward  demeanor,  an  avoidance  of  the  society 
vhich  brought  home  to  him  most  keenly  his  own  treachery. 
If  there  were  no  such  struggle,  and  the  whole  heart  was 
rotten  to  the  core,  how  did  uie  superficial  varnish  of  exter¬ 
nal  fiankness  and  simplicity  manage  to  keep  itself  so  com¬ 
pletely  predominant  in  his  face  and  manners,  as  for  some 
yem  to  disarm  suspicion  in  the  presence  of  an  unparalleled 
renes  of  frightful  and  alarming  crimes?  One  could  just 
conceive  that  there  might  be  so  perfect  a  unity  of  villanous 
utention  in  a  very  baid  man’s  mind  as  to  exclude  all  con- 
fiict,  all  division  of  the  mind  against  itself.  But  how  such 
nnJty  of  villanous  purpose  could  help  impressing  itself  in 
•ome  way  on  his  manners  and  features,  —  how  an  ignorant 
ponwnt  lad  could  be  so  accomplished  a  hypocrite  as  to  im- 
prtM  his  neighbors  favorably  while  his  whole  heart  was 


absorbed  in  plunder,  revenge,  and  blood,  —  is  as  puzzling 
as  it  is  alarming.  He  was  repeatedly  one  of  those  liable, 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  suspicion,  but  was 
never  susjx'cted. 

In  all  his  deeds  of  violence  and  cruelty  he  seems  to  have 
preserved  that  extraordinary  cheerfulness  and  composure 
which  are  the  principal  and  very  rare  conditions  of  success. 
It  would  seem  as  if  he  remained  undiscovered  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  he  was  never  agitated,  never  boastful,  never  gave  any 
involuntary  signs  of  dre.ad  or  guilt.  Can  it  be,  then,  that 
such  a  one  should  be  without  either  fear  or  vainglory,  with 
the  secret  knowledge  in  him  that  his  hand  was  against 
every  man,  and  that  he  was  in  some  sense  triumphant  in 
his  iniquitous  crusade  ?  Nothing  seems  to  us  more  perplex¬ 
ing  or  alarming  than  this, —  that  without  even  the  aid  of 
careful  culture  and  art,  men  should  not  only  be  able  to 
silence  their  own  consciences,  but  to  do  so  without  giving 
any  sign  to  those  around  them,  either  in  their  countenan¬ 
ces  or  otherwise,  of  their  war  against  all  morality  and  all 
society,  —  should  have  come  to  think  the  most  trivial  gain 
to  themselves  far  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  ruin, 
and  even  death  of  others,  without  even  an  air-bubble 
rising  to  the  surface  to  betray  them  to  the  world. 
The  classes  called  “dangerous”  are  risk  enough  to  any 
society,  but  they  are  no  danger  at  all  in  comparison  with  a 
class,  if  it  could  be  conceived,  only  one-tenth  of  theirs  in 
number,  who,  with  habits  of  action  fatal  to  all  society,  could 
mingle  amongst  other  classes  as  William  Anthony  and 
Joseph  Lemettre  appear  to  have  done,  unsuspected,  and 
unbetrayed  by  themselves.  No  doubt  the  government  of 
God  w  ould  never  permit  the  existence  of  such  a  class  at  all ; 
and  such  rare  individuals  as  these  can  only  be  allowed  in 
order  to  make  the  more  conspicuous  to  our  minds  the 
strange  beneficence,  and  all  but  universal  cogency  of  the 
law  which  compels  dangerous  men  to  put  out  involuntary 
danger-signals,  warning  the  better  and  often  also  weaker 
part  of  society  to  stand  on  their  guard  against  them. 
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Tue  London  Court  Journal  informs  us  that  “  the  Alexis 
cut  of  hair  ”  (the  shoe-brush  style),  is  at  present  all  the 
rage  in  America. 

At  Weimar,  Shakspeare’s  “  Measure  for  Measure,”  which 
had  not  previously  been  brought  out  on  the  German  stage, 
has  been  performed  in  a  German  version  by  G.  Von  Vincke. 

The  French  journals  announce  the  death,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-six,  of  M.  Brisebarre,  the  well-known  dramatic  author. 
The  number  of  pieces  he  brought  forward,  chiefly  in  con¬ 
junction  with  others,  is  estimated  at  about  one  hundred. 

Le  Monde,  one  of  the  leading  French  journals  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  interest,  has  just  announced  its  deliberate  decision 
to  respect  the  sabbath-day’s  rest,  and  not  to  appear  on  Mon¬ 
day.  This  conscientious  and  thoroughly  logical  attitude  has 
procured  it  several  congratulatory  letters  from  the  French 
bishops. 

M.  Offenbach  has  achieved  another  success  at  the 
Boufles-Parisiens,  in  Paris,  with  his  three-act  ope'ra-bouffe, 
called  “  Boule  de  Neige,”  the  libretto  by  MM.  Naitter  and 
Trdfeu.  The  book  in  extravagance  surpasses  any  previous 
burlesque,  turning  on  the  reign  of  a  crowned  Polar  bear, 
who  is  nominated  Hospodar  of  a  state  by  the  Grand-Khan. 

A  Recent  number  of  the  Paris  Charivari  has  a  caricar 
tore  representing  M.  Thiers  displaying  a  statue  marked 
“Rdpublique”  to  the  members  of  the  French  Assembly. 
He  says,  “  Gentlemen,  I  have  roughly  designed  this  during 
vour  absence ;  you  will  finish  it  now  os  you  think  best.” 
’The  statue,  it  should  be  added,  represents  M.  Thiers  him¬ 
self. 

The  folloTving  Irish  way  of  saying  the  streets  are  dirty 
has  been  forwarded  to  a  Dublin  paper,  by  way  of  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  :  “  Lost,  in  the  ncighlrarnood  of  Appian  way. 
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a  crossing  composed  of  granite  stones.  ^\Tien  last  seen  it 
extended  across  Leeson  Street.  Sliould  tins  meet  the  eye 
of  some  geologist  who  is  possessed  of  a  pickaxe,  he  is  re- 
nested  to  dig  uhout  the  locality,  as  it  cannot  be  very  deep 
own,  having  been  seen  about  a  month  ago  by  some  work¬ 
men  belonging  to  the  Pembroke  Township.” 

Under  the  title  of  “  (Joethe  und  Felix  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy,”  Dr.  Karl  Mendelssohn  has  just  published  a 
narrative  of  the  intercourse,  extending  over  nine  years,  be¬ 
tween  his  father  an<l  the  aged  poet.  The  well-known  let¬ 
ters,  already  printed,  contain  Mendelssohn’s  own  account 
of  his  visit  to  Weimar  in  1830,  on  his  way  to  Italy.  But 
this  was  the  fourth  time  he  had  been  th(‘re,  and  the  de¬ 
scriptions  here  given  of  the  other  three  visits,  especially  the 
first,  with  Zelter,  in  1821,  when  Felix  was  but  twelve  ^ears 
old,  are  full  of  new  and  amusing  details,  which  will  be 
eagerly  read  by  the  admirers  of  both  poet  and  musician. 
The  njirrative  is  principally  compiled  from  letters  and  jour¬ 
nals  not  before  made  public,  and  contains,  amongst  other 
novelties,  two  short  poems  by  Goethe.  ITie  1830  visit  is 
illustrated  by  many  new  facts  and  documents.  Not  the 
least  interesting  portion  of  the  book  is  a  lengthened  ac¬ 
count  of  the  visit  which  Mendelssohn  and  his  father  made 
to  Paris  in  1825,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  Cherubini 
as  to  his  future  career,  'rhe  strictures  of  the  young  musi¬ 
cian  on  the  salons  and  orchestras  and  the  general  life  of 
Paris  are  characteristic,  and  there  are  some  capital  stories 
of  Cherubini,  Baillot,  Kalkbrenner,  &c.  An  English  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  work  is  in  press. 

People  who  arc  irreverent  enough  to  doubt  the  sincer¬ 
ity  of  a  bishop  when  he  says  “  Eolo  Ep'iscopari  ”  should 
read  a  story  told  by  the  Tablet  which  shows  tliat  in  the 
Boman  Catholie  Church  at  least  appointment  to  a  bishopric 
is  not  always  considered  a  matter  lor  rejoicing.  Not  long 
ago  an  official  letter  came  from  Borne  to  a  monastery  near 
Florence,  informing  a  certain  monk  that  he  had  been  nomi¬ 
nated  to  a  bishopric.  The  good  Father  was  so  terrified 
that  he  instantly  began  a  novena  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  to 
save  him  Irom  the  intended  honor,  and  sent  a  written  reply 
to  the  Pope,  humbly  but  firmly  declining  the  ap)>ointment. 
The  reply  was  an  order  immediately  to  repair  to  the  Vati¬ 
can.  The  monk  besought  the  intervention  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop,  but  in  vain ;  he  went  to  Borne,  and  throwing  him- 
sell’  at  the  leet  of  the  Holy  Father  implored  to  be  excused 
from  a  burden  beyond  his  strength.  The  Pope  told  him- 
that  he  was  the  best  judge  of  ms  strength.  The  monk 
then  pleaded  that  he  labored  under  a  defective  memory. 
“  Well,’’  replied  the  Pontiff,  I  do  not  want  to  make  you  a 
professor  of  mnemonics.  The  worst  that  can  happen  is, 
tliat  when  you  die  they  cannot  speak  of  you  officially  as 
‘  of  hapjiy  memory,’  '/elicis  memorke,’  or  ‘  recordationis.' 
Tills  ”  added  his  Holiness,  “  you  will  find  but  a  slight  in- 
couvenieuee.” 

If  there  is  one  praiseworthy  quality  distinguishing  Prince 
Bismarck  from  other  “great  men,”  it  is,  says  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  that  he  stron^y  diseountenances  the  worship  of 
himself  as  a  “  great  man.”  To  whatever  height  he  may 
rise  in  his  official  capacity,  in  his  social  character  he  likes 
to  step  down  from  his  elevated  pedestal  and  to  speak  and 
act  among  others  like  an  ordinary  man.  He  is  not  chary 
of  autographs,  when  they  are  to  be  given  in  the  way  of 
letters ;  but  when  they  are  demanded  as  autographs,  he 
knows  how  to  refuse  so  small  a  gift  as  flatly  as  he  did  more 
valuable  concessions  to  Jl.  Tillers  and  M.  Favre.  Tlie  new 
German  ambassador  at  Mexico,  Count  Enzenberg,  is  an 
avowed  autograph  hunter ;  and  it  seems  he  trusted  on  tlie 
strength  of  his  official  position  to  elicit  a  contribution  to 
his  collection  from  the  Minister  whom  the  Germans  consider 
“  the  greatest  man  of  this  century,”  “  On  presenting  his 
bulky  album,  ho  was  disappointed  to  meet  with  a  remsal ; 
for  the  Prince,  after  looking  carelessly  over  some  of  the 
handwritings,  returned  the  volume  without  a  word,  to  the 
great  confusion  of  Count  Enzenberg.  'The  Chancellor’s 
secretary,  M.  Bucher,  however,  engaged  to  obtain  the 
valued  prize  in  a  private  interview.  Prince  Bismarck  in- 
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scribed  his  name  on  the  page  graced  already  by  the  auto, 
graphs  of  MM.  Guizot  and  Thiers.  M.  Guizot  had  written 
“Dans  ma  longue  vie  j’ai  appris  deux  sagesscs;  I’uue  c'cit 
de  beaucoup  parduiiiier,  et  1  autre  de  uc  jamais  ouhlitr.'' 
JI.  Tillers  bad  added,  “  Un  peu  d’oubli  ne  nuit  pas  a  la 
siiicdritd  du  pardon.”  Prince  Bismarck  improved  the  stati- 
meiit  by  writing,  “  J’ai  appris  dans  ma  vie  k  moi  de  leaa- 
coup  oublier  et  de  me  faire  beaucoup  pardonner.” 

Tile  last  number  of  the  Spectator  contains  an  admirable 
critique  on  Mr.  Higginson’s  “  Atlantic  Essays.”  Two  of 
the  many  pleasant  things  which  the  Spectator  finds  to  ear 
touching  the  volume  are  worth  quoting :  “  If  the  fragment 
of  a  historical  novel  called  ‘  A  Cnarge  with  Prince  Rupert' 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Higginson’s  own  style  as  a  writer 
of  romance,  he  must  rank  verv  high  among  the  followers 
of  that  branch  of  literature.  There  is  a  splendid  swinir  k 
this  which  seems  to  carry  one  away,  as  one  reads,  with  the 
gay  Cavaliers  as  they  ride  from  Oxford  to  Chinnor  and 
sweep  their  way  back  through  the  Puritan  dragoons,—} 
vividness  of  description  and  a  power  of  hitting  olf  a  po^ 

trait  in  a  few  hapjiy  touches  which  are  rare  gifts . 

‘  On  an  Old  Latin  Text-Book,’  the  last  of  the  ‘  .\tlantic 
Essays,’  is  one  of  the  best.  Tliere  is  a  playful  pathos  in  the 
opening  reminiscenees  of  school  days  which  calls  to  mind 
some  of  the  lioundabout  Papers  of  Mr.  Thackeray,  whose 
works  Mr.  Higginson  has  evidently  studied,  and  on  them 
in  some  degree,  but  with  no  servility  of  imitation,  modelled 
his  own  style,  lliis  essay  is  an  excellent  plea  tor  the 
retaining  of  classics  as  a  study  in  the  schools  of  Atneriea. 
It  is  remarked,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  great  justice,  thit 
the  classic  writings  are  best  calculated  first  to  amuse  > 
boy’s  imagination,  and  make  him  look  u|x>n  his  les.sons  u 
things  worth  learning  for  their  own  sake.  'The  boy  ‘is 
poetic,  but  it  is,  according  to  Milton’s  definition,  “simple, 
sensuous,  passionate ;  ”  the  boy’s  poetry  is  classic,  it  is  the 
youth  only  who  is  romantic.’  And  so  Mr.  Higginson  up¬ 
holds  the  study  of  classics  as  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of 
his  ‘  most  cherished  conviction  that  this  Anglo- .American 
race  is  developing  a  finer  organization  than  the  State  from 
which  it  sprang, — is  destined  to  be  more  sensitive  to  irt. 
as  well  as  more  abundant  in  nervous  energy.  Grant  that 
it  is  the  worthy  mission  of  tlie  current  British  literature  to 
render  style  clear,  simple,  and  convincing,  it  may  ret 
be  the  mission  of  Americans  to  take  that  style  and  make 
it  beautiful.’  'This  shows  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in 
the  literary  future  of  America ;  but  if  the  author’s  enthu¬ 
siasm  has  the  effect  of  making  others  of  his  countrjanea 
write  as  well  as  he  has  done,  we  shall  not  quarrel  wLtli 
it.” 


“  Burnett’s  Cocoaine  for  the  hair,  once  used  recommends 
itself.  ’  —  VltrUtian  Freeman,  Boston, 

For  an  Irritated  'Throat,  Cough  or  Cold,  “  Brm'i 
BrondnaL  Troches  ”  arc  olfered  with  the  fullest  confidence  ii 
their  cfiicacy.  They  maiutain  the  good  reputation  they  havt 
jusdy  aequu'cd. 

'The  Larue  Number  of  rooms  en  suite  recently  added  to  th* 
American  House,  Boston,  have  been  in  great  demand  bv 
faiiiilit'S  travel. iiig.  They  have  closets,  baths,  &e.,  und  may  be 
secured  by  mail  or  telegraph.  The  veteran  Lewis  Rice  itill 
exercises  his  supervision  over  the  conduct  of  this  hotel. 

2;^“  See  advertisement  of  “  White’s  Specialty  foeDis 
PEPsiA  ”  in  this  number. 

How  Delightful  it  is  to  be  able  to  remove  all  the  disfij,'n» 
ments  from  the  skin,  such  as  tan,  freckles,  motli-patchcs,  it 
The  delightful  and  harmless  toilet  preparation  known  as  G«o. 
W.  Laird’s  “Bloom  of  Youth”  will  effectually  remove  all  mdi 
blemish  without  the  fear  of  injuring  the  skin.  It  will  leave  its 
skin  smooth,  clear,  and  transparently  beantifnl.  Sold  at  *11 
druggists’  and  fancy  goods  dealers’.  Depot,  5  Gold  Street, 
York. 

Example  For  The  Ladies. — Mr.  James  Stewait,  of 
Yonkers,  N.Y.,  reports  that  a  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Mschint 
No.  38,  under  his  charge,  has  been  hat-binding  by  steam  i* 
nearly  seventeen  years,  and  will  now  do  as  much  work  as  u.' 
luaehinu,  new  or  old,  of  any  make.  From  September,  1 86^,10 
1869,  it  bound  137,038  hats,  and  the  operator  earned 
The  previous  year  she  earned  $507 .48. 


